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The statement that “Abraham Lincoln was the first typi- 
cal American” awakens no protest in the South. We have 
probably the larger share in the stuff that went to make Lin- 
coln and besides this the statement implies that George Wash- 
ington and other great Americans were not typical Ameri- 
cans and therefore must have been typical Southerners. The 
people of the South cannot at the present time take too much 
pride in this fact. It reminds us that there was a time when 
the South gave lessons to the whole world in liberty and 
progress and it brings us sharply about to face the question 
whether such a time will ever come again. 

This question suggests immediately the subject of the mes- 
sage I seek earnestly to bring: “The True and the False in 
Southern Life.” The idea that the Southern people are a 
peculiar people has been impressed on us all our lives. From 
the dawn of his intelligence the Southern boy is bred to the 
sentiment that the Southerner is a separate and distinct sort 
of man, especially different from the Northerner, and that the 
distinction is one of which he should be proud. I am sure 
that any one of you recognize it as a kind of inbred senti- 
ment thoroughly common and even commonplace among us. 
This prevalent idea is from one point of view a most valuable 
asset of Southern manhood. Such of it as proceeds from a 
native self-respect, from a sense of indivicuairy in ourselves, 
is healthy and a charming quality of Southera femperaimeni. 





*Address delivered at Trinity College, Durham, S. C.., oa the occesor os the 
civic celebration on Washington's Birthday, February 22, 1906. 
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But from another point of view and in its exaggerated form, 
I am disposed to think it is not a healthy state of mind, not 
the outcome of innate and original causes, but the result 
of pressure from without, which has shaped the temper of the 
South unnaturally into a rather morbid self-consciousness, 
or should I say, over-consciousness. 

The Southern people have been much pointed out. There 
is a feeling that we have been under suspicion and that we 
are still objects of distrustful investigation on the part of 
the outside world. Now, to be an object of any kind 
of pointed attention does not usually promote healthy-mind- 
edness in a man, and it has undoubtedly been the mis- 
fortune of the South to suffer a great deal of unintelligent 
staging before the world both at the hands of the charitable 
and the uncharitable. A normal state of mind about our- 
selves could scarcely be expected. 

One of the great men of Harvard University, not long ago 
remarked earnestly to a Southern man, “The Southerners 
have always seemed foreigners to me. The Northern and 
the Southern people are different, I do not think they will 
ever work out the same ideals.” Bring this remark down 
and place it beside the statement made by a Southern orator 
at the University of Virginia that “No space nor time or the 
convenience of any human arm can reconcile institutions for 
the turbulent fanatic of Plymouth Rock and the God-fearing 
Christian of Jamestown. You may assign them to the closest 
territorial proximity with all the forms and shows of civiliza- 
tion, but you can never cement them into the bonds of 
brotherhood,” and you can understand why the idea that the 
Southern people are peculiar and separate has gotten such 
a hold upon our minds. 

All great questions are at the last personal questions. As 
a Southern man, born, reared and educated in one, and living 
and working in another of the most Southern of the Southern 
States; brought up upon the heart stirring episodes of a 
gallant Confederete father’s life, without much knowledge of 
or association with people not Southerners, I have found in 
this sentiment that o ‘Southern man is a distinct and peculiar 
sort of man a-question of great personal interest. It appeals 
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to my moral earnestness to know what is in me or about me 
that is not common to other men? What are my peculiarities, 
my mental and moral eccentricities as a Southern man? And 
are they such as I should be proud of and such as I should 
desire to transmit to my children? It is my philosophy 
of life, my religion, that there is no geography in morals, 
and that there is somewhere an exact judgment of the right 
and the wrong, and that my thoughts, feelings and actions 
are to be tested now and hereafter by that unimpeachable 
standard. Nothing short of this absolute morality ought 
to satisfy me, no matter who I am or where I live. So I 
want to know, and I think every other morally earnest man 
in the South ought to want to know, whether his Southern 
peculiarities will square by this standard, or how much of 
them will and how much will not. The question goes at 
the roots of personal character. To be careless of it is neither 
self-respecting nor brave. 

There are still other judgments to which our Southern 
peculiarities must be submitted. The judgment of history 
is one; the world’s opinion, the common conscience of man- 
kind is another; an old Southern document—the Declara- 
tion of Independence, commits the descendants of Washing- 
ton and Jefferson to “a decent respect for the opinions of 
mankind ;” and there is still a third—the criterion of what 
is native and true to the Southern character in the light 
of what our whole history shows to be standard, genuine, 
intrinsic, historical in the genius of the South. Here is the 
place I wish to bring the inquiry of what is true and what is 
false in Southern life. Let us be tried by George Washing- 
ton and Robert E. Lee. Let the level of their hearts and lives 
be the level of judgment for what is recent and false in 
Southern life and of what is old and true, for they are by a 
universal emotion in the South loved and praised as repre- 
sentative of the Southern character. 

Looking upon the calm and steady face of Washington and 
upon the knightly figure of Lee, I pronounce with certainty of 
conviction that many things accepted as Southern peculiari- 
ties by the Southern people themselves and advertised as 
Southern eccentricities outside the South, would be repu- 
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diated by these two men whose criterion we would accept 
against the world. Ideas, feelings, sentiments, attitudes, 
actions, policies, even principles which are claimed as char- 
acteristic of the South and defended as such are not true to 
what Southern people are at the bottom. They are to be 
properly understood as transient phases of human nature 
under an unnatural strain. They do not represent the nor- 
mal but the abnormal in Southern temper. They have no 
tolerance in the intrinsic thought and highest conscience of 
the Southern people. In the best loyalty they ought not to 
be ascribed to the peculiar temperament of Southerners, 
ought not to be excused on such grounds and ought not to be 
handed down to another generation with a false glamour 
about them. 

We are familiar with certain phases of human nature 
which exhibit human weakness. Probably in most instances 
these weaknesses are traceable to environment rather than 
to heredity. A man will be selfish, or stubborn, or envious— 
very prevalent human faults among men. We speak of them 
as characteristics. But at that safest altar of moral judg- 
ment we know—the mother’s knee—are these faults excused 
or commended? Is the child taught that he is to inherit 
them loyally as a kind of family heirloom? I have heard 
of the man who went so far in his family pride as to say, 
“My grandfather had a wooden leg; my father had a wooden 
leg; I have a wooden leg.” But I have not heard of the man 
who said he wanted his child to have a wooden leg. So 
when, as sometimes we do, we hear a man say concerning 
some lawless outbreak of public passion, some revengeful bar- 
barity, some defiant disregard of law and civilization,—or 
read the newspaper that says concerning it, “That is the 
way we do things in the South,” let us be loyal enovgh to 
ask, “What would George Washington, James Madison, John 
Marshall, Nathaniel Macon, Robert E. Lee, and Stonewall 
Jackson say to that as an estimate of true Southern charac- 
ter?” 

I have an intelligent friend who has never lived in the 
United States outside the South, though not an American 
by birth or education. He has lived in the South for twelve 
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or more years and is thoroughly identified with Southern 
people. I have several times heard him express a glowing 
admiration for the country in which he has cast his lot and 
of the people among whom he is a respected factor of progress. 
I have taken counsel of his mind on the basis of our friend- 
ship to know frankly of him what are our notable and charac- 
teristic faults as a people. This is his opinion: 

“There are three phases of public sentiment that I must 
regard as weaknesses, though I think I have a sympathetic 
understanding of the conditions which are responsible for 
them. The public attitude of Southern temper is over-sen- 
sitive and too easily resents criticism. This is not much, per- 
haps, but you know how such a state of mind makes people 
unhappy and tends to hinder progress. It would be more 
manly and in harmony with the native dignity of a great 
people if the South would stand up and be calm under criti- 
cism rather than get mad and go to pieces. Then, I think 
the Southern people are too easily swayed by an appar- 
ent public sentiment, the broader and higher conscience of 
the people gives way too readily to a tin pan clamor, the 
depth and real force of which they are not disposed to ques- 
tion. There is difference between the private state of mind 
of individuals and their public influence. One man or a few 
men are able to lead public sentiment, or what for the time 
appears to be public sentiment, away from the private per- 
sonal judgment of twice their number of larger and stronger 
men. Public sentiment rises and falls too much under sharp 
pressure. It never seems steadily settled against sudden erup- 
tion. There is a lack of stable equilibrium. 

“Again, I have noted what in effect at least is of graver 
consequence, that the South as a section, does not seem fully 
to appreciate the importance of the inevitables in civilization 
—the fixed and unalterable laws of progress. There is a 
disposition to plead exception from the operation of universal 
principles of social growth which have proven their inevitable- 
ness everywhere else. For instance, if you show the figures 
of great illiteracy among the white people, no one disputes 
their correctness and I have often smiled at the answer, ‘Oh, 
well, the South will get there all right.’ 
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“T heard a lecturer win tremendous applause from an audi- 
ence recently by beginning his lecture this way, “The South 
is the best country in the world because—’ and then he 
paused as if hunting a fugitive reason in vain—‘because! 
why—er—because, just because she is the best!’ Now, 
I think he could have found reasons in plenty for his asser- 
tion, but the lecturer did not want to reason because he knew 
his audience did not want a reason.” , 

I at once began to labor with my friend. I insisted— 
and that is what I insist upon today—that these character- 
istics were the false and not the true things of Southern 
character, that they are transient, not permanent, phases 
of our life. They are not more than fifty years old and 
they will not live fifty years longer. They do not belong 
to the Southern spirit generically or historically. The 
Southerner, tracing himself back to a knightly past, is not 
a Spanish type, waspish, vengeful, morbid. Back in that 
past there are ideals of chivalry that belong to him, a 
chivalry which was characterized by a fair and open give- 
and-take with something of a beautiful respect for opponents. 
It came like a white flame on the bosom of Robert E. Lee in 
the civil war. He never cursed his antagonists, did not even 
speak of them as the “enemy,” but always as “those people,” 
and when at Appomattox he came to meet the victors of that 
strife he wore his best uniform out of respect for those who 
had overwhelmed him. He was Southern knighthood in 
flower. 

Nor is it truly Southern for public sentiment to be cheaply 
controlled. The roots of that have no Southern soil seventy- 
five years old. When George Washington said to the waver- 
ing forces‘of New England when they were about to desert 
him, “Though you may withdraw your levies I have with 
me my faithful Virginians. We will retire to the mountains 
and continue the struggle,” he was expressing no doubtful 
confidence in the Southern sternness of character and fixed- 
ness of disposition. 

Nor is a blind disregard of immutable laws of progress a 
permanent phase of Southern thought. If there is such a 
disposition as that apparent in the South it is due to a cheer- 
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fulness which has served her well in many a hopeless hour. 
If any people in history have been taught no more again to 
to rely upon fatuous confidence in fortune it is the Southern 
people. The solid and sober intelligence of the South knows 
that she is not the favorite of an indulgent and partial Provi- 
dence. 

‘Heated hot in burning fears 


And dipped in baths of hissing tears 
And battered by the shocks of doom,” 


the Southern people have, with all their cheerfulness, learned 
that they have to work out their own salvation with fear and 
trembling, though they have but begun the great work. 

The thing I desire to suggest for Southern men to con- 
sider is whether we do not need to correct our attitude toward 
our own history. We need to take the long view, the view 
that carries us back to origins and sources of Southern life 
with special reference to the period in which Southern char- 
acter was taking shape under the conditions of the new 
democracy it was doing so much to found. Our schools have 
been at fault in making more of the post bellum history of the 
South than of the glorious hundred years which preceded it. 
We have allowed the civil war to separate us from our fathers. 
A gulf has been dug between ante and post bellum life in 
the South and we have fallen into the habit of saying that 
one civilization ended and another began when the slaves 
were freed. Will you reflect that there were many Southern 
statesmen who contemplated the manumission of all the slaves 
without fear that it would seriously interrupt the course of 
Southern history ? 

There is too much of power and inspiration in the first 
hundred years of Southern life for us to allow its loss in the 
foundations of the future civilization. Go back to the old 
South for ideals. That is what we must do. The purer 
waters are found as you approach the sources of the stream. 
The old stones which supported the South in the days of her 
glory are not outworn. There is more inspiration, I believe, 
for the future manhood of the South in the heroisms of the 
Revolutionary period than in those of the civil war period,— 
more that we can appeal to for the support of a permanent 
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civilization. There is no heroism of Confederate days not 
traceable to the older Southern life. George Washington, of 
Westmoreland county, Virginia, goes far towards explaining 
Thomas J. Jackson, of Harrison county, West Virginia, and 
“Light Horse Harry” was the father of the peerless Robert. 
For the ascertainment of the truth about the South let us 
take ourselves severely back to the days when we counted for 
something more as a people in the nation and in the world 
than we do now. The truth we will find ought to, and will, 
throw light upon our present duty and our future progress. 

The scientists affirm that copper is simply aboriginal ele- 
mental matter that was on its way to become gold, but it got 
shunted on the wrong track, got pocketed and stopped short 
of the splendid result. The first hundred years of Southern 
history show a people vastly influential and on the way to 
an increasingly glorious contribution to the happiness and 
progress of mankind. The last fifty years of Southern his- 
tory, it is admitted by every intelligent and candid Southern 
man, reveals that the South has not been, and is not now, 
any great political, social or moral force in the world. Some- 
thing got in the way and sidetracked the South, shunted us 
on the wrong track and we have floundered in shallows and 
miseries. 

Here is something to stir a rare emotion in a man capa- 
ble of realizing the large sorrows of humanity,—a tragic fact 
to a truly great lover of his people. For the millions who 
were then coming upon this planet and were the moral legatees 
of what Southern statesmanship had proven the Southern 
people had the capacity to do for democracy, the South be 
came an unspeakable disappointment. We are far enough on 
to note even now that the historians are placing it on the tab- 
lets that the South is history’s greatest illustration of arrested 
growth. And this took place when there were no evidences 
of decaying fibre in the Southern people and when the re- 
sources of their strength had hardly been touched. Out of 
her common rank the South had produced Washington, Madi- 
son, the Lees, Marshall, Jefferson, Henry and a score of men 
scarcely inferior who embodied ideas and contributed achieve- 
ments that made them dear to every people on earth. The 
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world had the right to expect the South to continue to help 
it, continue to bless it, continue to lead it on the upward 
way to liberty and happiness. 

The South failed to keep the promise of which her sons 
were the earnest. The South failed humanity. The energy 
of her democracy lapsed, her destiny was thwarted. Some- 
thing happened. The aboriginal elemental stuff of Southern 
life got pocketed in history. Our fathers issued the mani- 
festo—our performance has not squared with its pledge. 


That stopping short is the difference between our copver 
and the gold. 


“The little rift within the lute 
Slowly widening surely silenced all.” 


What was it? What is it? Whatever it was, that is the 
thing to concern men of sincere statesmanship. Perhaps there 
is a confusion of thought among us as to what it was that 
interrupted Southern influence. 

A great many say it was the civil war. I do not think so. 
The civil war, on the contrary, as a feat of arms was a time 
when the South advanced the ideals of the race. Others 
would say that it was slavery. I do not think so. Slavery 
was an institution at the time the South was achieving most, 
and, if it was slavery, why is it that with the slaves free 
the power of the South has continued dimmed ? 

Something involving a law of power more fundamental 
than the civil war, or slavery, or poverty, or illiteracy, must 
explain the decrease in Southern influence. Something has 
affected the springs of our moral and intellectual energy, 
something has weakened the civic, social and individual 
capacity of Southern character to move on the plane of great 
progress. 

Though you may not agree with me at once I beg you to 
think of what I offer as the source of past and present weak- 
ness in the South. Jt was and it is the absorption of the 
Southern thought by one single issue—the question of the 
negro. That began many years before the negro became 
an issue of war. Southern thought began to narrow in the 
days of John C. Calhoun. The capacity of our people for 
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greatness began to decrease from the hour that the Southern 
States withdrew their attention from the broad field of human 
issues to concentrate it upon a single issue. The result was 
natural and inevitable. 

There are moral reprisals in civilization. The South paid 
the price for what, in an individual, would be called self- 
interest as opposed to humanity-interest and the effect upon a 
people was like unto the effect that invariably falls upon the 
individual character. We lost our great point of view. We 
looked in instead of out. From the day of the Great Apostle 
who earnestly warned men, “Look not on your own things, but 
also on the things of others,” somehow power and glory 
have not rested with those who chose self-regarding motives. 
John C. Calhoun was a philosopher. He knew the laws of 
moral progress. His insight told him that the South was im- 
perilled from within. The careful student notes the earnest- 
ness and passion with which he strove to keep the discus- 
sions of the period from the question of self-interest and on 
the high plane of Federal State freedom. But he did not 
succeed. Human nature was powerful. 

The question whether the negro was slave or free was not 
the decisive thing. It was whether the South should be con- 
ditioned in her thought and life altogether by any single 
issue that separated her from the concerns of mankind. As 
long as we struggled for that which was good for everybody 
everywhere, we moved with Providence and the South led 
the van. There were great human concerns involved in the 
building up of the Republic. The whole world was interested 
in it. It was a work ennobling to a people—the inspiration of 
a great national usefulness. The disaster began when the 
South began to think only for itself—began to have only 
one problem. Monomania is a disease. This is the final fact, 
though other causes were contributory to it. This is the 
false note in Southern life. The question for safe and sound 
citizenship then is the question of getting ourselves free from 
the thrall of one issue and of interesting the people in mat- 
ters that stimulate life and that generate moral and intellec- 
tual energy. I do not care to debate whether the negro prob- 
lem is a great problem or not, or whether the presence in 
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the South of the negroes is a great peril or not. Grant both 
propositions. What I ask you and what I wish every thought- 
ful Southern man to consider is, whether the negro question 
is a fair price for Southern progress—whether there are not 
for us and our children other and greater benefits which are 
endangered by our absorption in it? It is whether the negro 
question is great enough to make a great people? Are not 
those who keep the mind of the South at this one issue 
engaged really in the business of furnishing fresh fetters 
of failure? I have been much of my life intimate with aver- 
age Southerners—the people in the country sections—and 
I have marked it that this average man responds at once to 
the idea that we would be better off, everything would be bet- 
ter off, if we were less absorbed in this one question. There 
is an unorganized and undeveloped moral instinct in the 
South that it is an unhealthy, unprofitable business. Now, 
for ten years the South has had a flood of agitation on the 
negro problem. Let us take stock and see where we are. We 
are less fit to think straight and feel true on the subject than 
we were ten years ago. Mentally and morally we are less 
capable of statesmanship on the subject than we were. If you 
tell me that the burden is on us, that we cannot shirk or 
shelve the pressing peril, I will tell you that unless we give 
our thought to health making issues and gather strength the 
burden and the peril will overwhelm us. And for the negro, 
no one can tell how direful the effect on him. He, too, is far 
less fit to contribute his share to solution or amelioration. 
Monomania crippies his soul also. 

Immediately at hand for Southern men is the necessity 
of choosing between two sets of leaders. The negroes, also, 
are facing the same proposition with regards to their leaders. 
On one side are these who earnestly, and for the most part, 
sincerely, encourage and promote devotion to the negro issue. 
On the other, those who lead away from that and encourage 
and promote devotion to other interests. The two policies 
are at a point. My plea to Southern young men is that you 
will take a firm stand with those who lead away from the 
negro question, to the strengthening concerns of Southern 
life. And let the stand be firm. You will be assailed and irri- 
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tated; by prejudices on one hand and by the provoking folly 
of the negroes on the other hand, but let your patriotism 
be sufficient for these things. 

Separating from the confusion, let us choose those lines 
of leadership which, if honored, and followed, will lead the 
South to a noble future. And you will take note that they 
represent the ideals and the spirit as well as the habit of the 
good days when the Southern people were powerful in influ- 
ence. 

The industrial leader, the educational leader, and the 
religious leader are the three who must lead us out of that 
which is false into that which is true in our Southern life ;— 
business man, teacher, and preacher. 

I place the business man—the industrial leader—foremost 
in the rank because he has at his command the readiest 
motive and is least influenced by the discouragement of reac- 
tionary forces. Industrialism is primarily the basis of organ- 
ized society. In his address on the “Economic Interpreta- 
tion of History,” Prof. Seligman, of Columbia University, 
says: 

“With every improvement in the material condition of the 
great mass of the population there will be an opportunity for 
the unfolding of the higher moral life, but not until the 
economic conditions of society become far more ideal will 
the ethical development of the individual have a free field 
for limitless progress.” 

“The ethical ideals of society which can alone bring about 
any lasting advance in civilization have been erected on and 
rendered possible by the solid foundations of material pros- 
perity.” 

The activity of industrial leaders and prominence of indus- 
trial forces have a much larger and a much more important 
relation to patriotism than the superficial critic allows. Im- 
mediately the surest deliverance of Southern thought from 
unhealthy to healthy self-consciousness is being promoted by 
the men who are pointing the way to industrial development. 
They are having effect directly at those points of weakness 
suggested by the friendly critic I have mentioned. Their 
message is, “Get too busy to mind criticism. Don’t apologize, 
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don’t explain. Get things done. Let them howl.” The cen- 
ters of industrial life which dot the Southern landscape in- 
creasingly are centers of independence in thought, quite the 
despair of all sorts of demagoguery. The work they are doing 
in the very nature of the case overcomes isolation and cures 
provincialism. They are concerning the public mind with 
the world relations of self-interest. They are introducing the 
South to the world and the world to the South. They are 
diverting attention to strength-producing interests. They are 
creating a sound basis for Southern pride. They are giving 
Southern men a reason for the faith that is in them. They 
are teaching us to say the South is the best—not just because 
she is the best,—but because she has the best soil, advantages, 
resources, opportunities for real achievement and the happiest 
lives and homes, and a people equal to their tasks. 

I am an idealist, I abhor the boasts of sordid commercial- 
ism. But the man who has an imagination, who is character- 
istically Southern in temperament, can find a feast for the 
soul in contemplation of a heroic industrialism, especially if 
he will see far enough to note that it is one of the mighty 
agencies for our intellectual and moral freedom. The boy 
who used to listen to his father tell the story of the struggle 
of the civil war with burning cheeks, sorrowing on his pillow 
that he had not been born earlier to share such glory, if he 
will look about, will find the battle at his hand. No greater 
mistake can be made, as has been so often and so well urged 
by Mr. Richard Edmonds, whom [ honor as a true Southern 
leader, than to hold that industrialism is at war with the his- 
torical ideals. The old South made as much of her industrial 
opportunities as the new South has done with hers. Before the 
break came in her progress the sun of industrial advance was 
well up in the heavens. The men of liberty days honored the 
fact that industry was basal in the new republic. They were 
themselves far from being, as sometimes pictured, the devotees 
of lordly leisure. George Washington’s brother and George 
Washington’s father were engaged in iron mining. He was 
himself a civil engineer by profession. Thomas Jefferson 
was in the business of manufacturing nails. The battlefield 
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of King’s Mountain is not far away from mines and bloom- 
eries a hundred and fifty years old. 

Equally as distinct in the leadership of the South to her 
great future is the group of men who are identified with edu- 
cation, alike under denominational, state and individual aus- 
pices. They have seen the vision and are leading in a true 
path to better things. The Southern teacher is in some re- 
spects the loneliest of patriots. He has tolive by faith. His 
rewards in practical effect on the body politic are not imme- 
diate. He must sow in tears and he knows that he must wait 
patiently for the harvest, if indeed it ever comes in his life- 
time. At first there was no recognition of the teacher as a 
public man. The school president has evolved a new states- 
manship, and the South has no asset rising in value and in 
power faster than the educational leader. 

Here again the true ideal of the South rises to view against 
the false. Thomas Jefferson was never more within what was 
native to and concordant with Southern character than when 
as a corollary of his democracy he preached for educa- 
tion and planned according to his creed, an educational sys- 
tem for ‘Virginia. It was Jefferson’s thought, though uttered 
by another, that ignorance in a republic was a political crime; 
that liberty was a dangerous thing; that a free people must 
be a thoughtful people. 

In that thought is represented what is fundamental in the 
present leadership of education in the South. It is the gos- 
pel that never fails to convict the consciences, though it may 
not always convert the prejudices of our people. Jeffersonian 
democracy is what the South wants, only it must be what Jef- 
fersonian democracy was—a civilization no more enslaved 
by its own prejudices than by the prejudices of tyrants—a 
state of society in which the citizen exercises his highest lib- 
erty; the liberty to think without threat and to act without a 
caucus force to define his limits of freedom. We are not far 
from the secret of many troubles in the South when our edu- 
cational census is displayed. We are not far from the hope- 
fulest sign of the times when college presidents and teachers 
assert their offices as functions of statecraft. The words of 
the school teacher who lay dying were prophetic of a new 
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order now being realized in the South. He said, “When I 
am dead put a sword on my coffin. For I was a soldier in the 
war against ignorance.” Under that order Southern people 
will preserve and perpetuate their best traditions. Under 
that order they will be led to take counsel not from that which 
represents their fears, but from that which represents their 
force. 

Less distinct, perhaps, but more pervasive and commanding 
a vital position with reference to the true life of the South 
are those who stand for the Christian principle, the religious. 
ideal. The leadership of the religious teacher and preacher 
in the South is indispensable to the industrial and educa- 
tional forces. Harmonious progress is impossible here with- 
out him. He is nearest to the conscience of the people and he 
stands for an idea and philosophy of life underlying the 
whole fabric of society. An alliance of leadership between 
him and those who represent the industrial and educational 
movements I have referred to would present an irresistible 
front against the things which are false, and for the things 
which are true in Southern life. 

Benjamin Franklin was not in any sense a religious parti- 
zan, but he was wise enough to recognize the religious idea 
in the foundation of the republic. He said that the new con- 
stitution would crumble unless it was the result of divine 
counsel, and he called upon his colleagues in the Philadelphia 
Convention to baptize it in prayer. In some way the preacher 
in the South did not escape in the general arrest of Southern 
progress. He got shunted too. In that South of the day of 
great promise he was a powerful figure. A candid critic, 
speaking of conditions in the South prior to the war, refers 
to the great place which the preachers held, and says: “They 
almost ranged themselves with the giants; I had rather have 
known one of these men than all the political and military 
heroes we have since bred. The politician has been the great- 
est popular hero, but the preacher has had much the greater 
influence. For a century he was by far our greatest man— 
the man of the largest original power and of the strongest 
character.” 

The preacher has lost his public power to a great degree in 
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the common chaos of Southern unsettlement. He is himself 
in part to blame because he has been afraid to assert his heri- 
tage from his apostolic ancestry. But the reason of his fear 
had its grounds. The politicians of our sorrowful period have 
resented his approach to public influence and the idea has 
been successfully grafted on to Southern public opinion that 
the field of politics is worldly or of the devil, therefore the 
preacher must keep well out of touch with it. 

The man in the South the truth will set free at once is the 
preacher. His message and meaning to our life as a public 
man is too important to be lost. Patriotism must be defined 
in terms that include him. He is more than a passive sub- 
sidiary social and political asset. He has a Gospel that saves 
both men and nations, and his priesthood is a priesthood of 
the public good. 

In the vestibule of the capitol of Georgia is the statue of 
Benjamin Hill, and in the marble are cut these words: “He 
who saves his country saves all things and all things saved 
shall bless him. Who lets his country die lets all things die 
and all things dying, curse him.” I have pondered that in- 
comparable definition of patriotism. It was written by a 
Southerner, and with reference to the South, in his “Notes 
on the Situation,” printed in 1868. There is no saving of 
one’s country so that all things are saved if the religious prin- 
ciple is omitted from the foundations. Industry will save 
from poverty and isolation, and help to save from morbid 
self-consciousness, but what will save industry from sordid- 
ness and greed? Education will save from ignorance, preju- 
dice and the perils of liberty, but what will save education 
from unbelief and godlessness? The industrialist and the 
educator needs the preacher. The South needs all. 

I am not without hope that our newspapers which are 
powerful may become vehicles of the new spirit in the South, 
leaders and makers of public sentiment, not simply reflections 
of the hour. If great wealth were at my disposal, I can con- 
ceive of no truer service to the land I love than to use it in 
the promotion of an organized and well sustained propaganda 
to call the South to the great things and away from the nar- 
rowing absorption in the one single depressing issue of the 
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negro problem. I would say to all reactionists, “You shall not 
press down longer this false and cruel crown upon the brow 
of the South. You shall not crucify the strength and hope of 
Southern manhood upon this African cross.” We have no 
future conditioned upon a state of affairs which is surren- 
dered to a permanent irritation; we have a future if we will 
put the negro problem aside and devote ourselves to the many 
and great duties which call for our best energies. The secur- 
ity of the South is not in self-protection. It is in self-eleva- 
tion. 

It is a civic tradition in New Orleans that when the great 
flood in the Mississippi River had broken over the levees and 
wrecked the city, two citizens were ruefully surveying the 
debris and wreckage. One of them bitterly exclaimed, “Oh, 
if I had almighty power in this arm, I would build a 
levee here so high that the river could never get over it!” “I 
would not do that,” quietly responded the other. “If I had 
almighty power in this arm, I would put it beneath our city 
and lift it up so high the old Mississippi would roll harmlessly 
at its feet.” The safety, the progress, the glory of the South 
does not lie in the mouths of those who say, “Let the South 
alone,” but rests in that nobler, braver clarion, “Lift the South 
up. Develop her resources, educate her people, cleanse her 
thought of perilous stuff and ennoble her moral interests.” 
Our love and our duty belong to the masses of our people who 
are confused by many voices. Let every man start where he 
stands to give his love and his loyalty a voice that will reach 
some other man. It is our own Southland that demands us. 


“Oft when this need lies on us to deliver 

Lift the illusions and the truth lies bare; 

Forest and plain, the ocean and the river 
Melt in a lucid paradise of air; 

Only as souls we see the folk thereunder 

Chained who should conquer, slaves who should be kings. 
Then with a rush the intolerable craving 

Shivers throughout us like a trumpet blast 
Oh to save these, to perish for their saving 

Die for their life, be offered for them all.” 











The Personality of Froude 


By Jon SPENCER Bassett, 
Professor of History in Trinity College 


During the last half of the nineteenth century, Froude was 
one of the most striking figures in English literary circles. 
It was his fortune to divide the public into two camps, one of 
which stoutly assailed him and the other fought in his de- 
fense. His troubled career came to an end eleven years ago; 
and after the magazines pronounced their funeral discourses, 
the public ceased to discuss his actions, although they did not 
stop reading his books. Today, when most of the old quarrel 
is forgotten, we have from Mr. Paul, a competent, if apolo- 
getic, account of that career,* and we may review the old field 
of controversy with diminished prejudices and the clearer 
insight which comes with better perspective. Such a study 
is well worth our while; for there was in Froude’s life some- 
thing permanent in English literary history, and blessed is 
that writer of historical narrative in our own day who finds 
it. 

James Anthony Froude, an earnest, sensitive, and imagina- 
tive Englishman, was born April 23, 1818. He came of a 
family which was notable for strong minded men. His father 
was a hard spirited, cultured, dogmatic, and unsympathetic 
archdeacon, who possessed enough property to enable him to 
live in retirement from active ecclesiastical employment. 
Anthony’s eldest brother, Hurrell Froude, was the brightest 
early leader of the Oxford Counter Reformation, a movement 
which was based on the idea that the great upheaval of the 
sixteenth century was an error and that the English church 
ought to be brought back, in a measure, to the position it occu- 
pied before the days of Henry VIII. Hurrell and his 
friends were going steadily toward a reconciliation with 
Rome, when he himself died and his place was taken by John 
Henry Newman, who did at last reach that goal. Hurrell 





*The Life of Froude. By Herbert Paul. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1905, pp. vi, 454. 
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dominated his own family as he dominated the brilliant circle 
at Oxford: he gave the law in educational and literary mat- 
ters to both his father and his younger brothers. Brilliant 
and self-assured he did not penetrate beneath the mask of 
diffidence which covered Anthony’s early life, and he pro- 
nounced the boy a failure. The father acquiesced in this 
judgment, threatening to put the boy to learn the tanner’s 
trade and finally leaving him to roam at will in an excellent 
old library. The results were not entirely unfortunate: the 
strong individualistic traits of the lad’s nature were stimu- 
lated in a deep and constant communion with the best old 
books of the world; his mind developed wonderfully accord- 
ing to its natural bent; and his imagination and intense feel- 
ing for literature grew into passions. One important side of 
his growth, however, was neglected in this natural develop- 
ment; he failed to get that balance and self-restraint which 
comes from the best guidance under proper discipline with a 
master. Although in later life he had educational opportu- 
nity, nothing occurred in it to make up this deficiency ; and he 
ever remained a one-sided man. One of his lacks was a train- 
ing in accuracy of thought, a thing that a mind like his par- 
ticularly needed, and the acquisition of which would have 
saved him from much criticism later in life. 

Out of this quiet self-education he was called in the 
autumn of 1836, a few months after the death of the fascinat- 
ing Hurrell, to enter Oriel College, Oxford. He was received 
heartily into the circle which had loved the brother, Newman 
taking him under his special protection. To them he pre- 
sented a remarkably attractive personality, a tall young man 
with fine dark eyes and gentle manners, and unusual conver- 
sational powers. It was never his lot, either now or later, to 
ask for friends—they came unsought. Oxford at that time 
was a place of idleness, and in the absence of stringent rules 
he continued the old habit of extensive self-directed reading ; 
and again he got an impulse to undisciplined mental habits. 
But Froude’s readings were no trifling matter. He read furi- 
ously, often sitting till the early morning absorbed in some 
favorite classic, as Herodotus, or Homer, or Dante. He took 
his degree in 1842, failing to get the highest honor, and in 
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that disappointing those who had reason to know how great 
were his talents. 

He was soon elected fellow of Exeter and duly took dea- 
con’s orders; not because he felt any calling for the ministry, 
but because it was expected that a fellow should take orders. 
He even filled a short term of service as curate, but all his 
tendency toward a religious career was destroyed by the devel- 
opment of certain religious doubts. . 

The first intimation of this change came about through 
writing a “Life of Saint Neot.” Newman desired to bring 
out a series of popular Lives of the Saints, in the belief that 
such a narration of the miraculous acts of the holy men of the 
middle ages would stimulate the faith of the people of Eng- 
land of that day. He turned for help to Froude, whose pow- 
ers of narration he well knew. His friend promised all that 
was asked without realizing what was expected. The story of 
Saint Neot, as it was turned over to his protector, was treated 
so rationally that it lacked the charm of credulity. The author 
could not idealize the medieval saints for the edification of 
modern believers, and he would not. He refused to write 
further in the series, and the affair only served to show him 
how much he was out of sympathy with the Oxford Reform- 
ers, and how much skepticism had taken hold of his own 
mind. 

Through the immediately succeeding years this unbelief 
became more pronounced. Like many anothar educated 
young man, he sought as great a degree of verity in matters 
of faith as in mathematics. When his doubts became thickest, 
he wrote a book in which they were embodied. “The Neme- 
sis of Faith,” as he called it, appeared in 1849: it was fiction, 
but it deserves to be called neither novel nor romance. In 
Froude’s own language it was “a cry of pain,” and the terri- 
bly candid revelation by a morbid soul of all its self-created 
difficulties. It angered and disgusted the orthodox and even 
the sceptical would not recognize it as on their side. Oxford 
especially was outraged and forced the author to resign his 
fellowship in Exeter. Ten years later, when Oxford was 
become more tolerant and Froude more famous, a new rector 
asked him to allow his name to be placed on the roll from 
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which it was erased: so well does the progress of time cover 
the scars of illiberality and increase the reasonableness of 
men. 

Froude’s family were proud of their orthodoxy and felt 
that the “Nemesis” disgraced them. His father withdrew the 
author’s allowance, throwing him on his own resources, in 
itself not a bad thing. One of the friends he had made was 
Charles Kingsley, who took him to his house till something 
satisfactory could be found for the outcast. There the author 
met Miss Greenfell, sister of Mrs. Kingsley, and an attach- 
ment sprang up which in a few months resulted in marriage. 
The lady had many estimable qualities, and she served as a 
balance to some of his erratic tendencies. She had, also, 
enough fortune to enable her husband to turn his entire atten- 
tion to literature, which he loved and for which he was best 
fitted. The couple settled down in a charming spot in Wales, 
where the beautiful hills and the sea vied with one another to 
make the locality the pleasantest in the United Kingdom. 
Here Froude found peace for a harassed mind; religious dif- 
ficulties were laid aside, if not forgot; and when, a few years 
later, he came under the influence of Carlyle, he recovered 
most of the spirit, if not the form, of orthodox Christianity. 

In his retirement he turned to history, and the field which 
attracted him was the Reformation. It was one of the great- 
est crises of English History, and he had ever a partiality for 
striking phases of history; its basis was religion, and this 
suited a mind which up to that time was absorbed in religious 
discussion; and finally he got access to a quantity of public 
records which offered the possibility of rich revelations in 
the way of evidence. He declared that he took up the work 
without any preconceived notions of the merits of its partici- 
pants; but he certainly did not come out of it in so impartial 
amanner. He was, in fact, not a man of balanced judgment. 
He took sides warmly, and his great History of England is a 
brilliant piece of special pleading. It is a defense of the Re- 
formation against a school of historians which had given the 
facts with as much distortion as he himself gave them; and 
between the two the discriminating reader is left to find a 
medial ground, which is not encumbered by the extreme state- 
ment of either pleader. 
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Froude took up the task of writing his great History in 
1850, the first installment was published in 1856, the last ap- 
peared in 1870. In all there were twelve volumes, and it 
covered the period from the fall of Wolsey to the defeat of 
the Spanish Armada. Those who read them will be apt to be 
so well pleased by the vivacious and clear manner in which 
they are written that they will not realize how carefully and 
laboriously they were prepared. Industry was one of his most 
notable qualities ; and in the large mass of documents in both 
the English and the foreign public record offices there was 
abundant need to test this trait to the fullest. The corre- 
spondence of foreign ministers, the entries in council journals, 
the records of trials, and many more such documents were 
patiently examined, and abstracts of most of them were made 
in his own hand from original manuscripts. It was such a 
task as many another careful student has performed; but 
there has, perhaps, not been another who has wrought out of 
the mass of his notes so clear and perfectly constructed a 
piece of literature. 

The History was received with a storm of denunciation; 
for it was in vital antagonism to the long accepted views of 
the Established Church. Modern Americans can have little 
idea how vital a thing is such a church. It dominates the 
political, religious, social, and literary parts of the commu- 
nity ; it makes standards of intellectual comfort, and it has the 
power to punish severely those who incur its displeasure. It 
had its own notions about the Reformation, and Froude paid 
little respect to them. It was accustomed to say that the Re- 
formation in England was but an incident in the history of 
the church, that it produced little new, and that its leaders 
were for the most part actuated by unworthy motives. 
Froude, who began the investigation without prejudice on 
either side, came to an opposite conclusion, and made a strong 
defense of the wiicle movement. He gave strong arguments 
and facts to show that it was, in effect, a deep revolution in 
the church, that it gave that body an entirely new basis of 
power, that it was supported by the mass of the people, and 
that Henry VIII and those who assisted him in bringing it 
about were actuated by a wise sense of the best good of the 
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country. In a word, Froude voiced in English historical lit- 
erature a first protest for a rational man’s view of the Refor- 
mation in his native country. 

His critics pounced on whatever error they could find, and 
there were many minor mistakes in the work. It seems to be 
a law of nature, observable with rare exceptions, that a mind 
which reproduces details with accuracy has little of the fac- 
ulty of literary expression, and that the converse is also true. 
Now Froude had literary expression in a remarkable degree, 
and he was lacking in the power of detail. He made many 
small errors which he ought not to have made. Some of them 
were slips in copying, some were falsities of expression, some 
came from hurried examinations, and it was charged that 
some were deliberate changes in order to warp the sense into 
such a form that it would support his view. Whether Froude 
can be convicted of making intentional changes of meaning, it 
is impossible to say. Every principal step of his literary 
career was attended by controversy, and in every case it was 
possible to show that he made the same kinds of mistakes. 
Yet it is not in keeping with his character in other respects 
deliberately to corrupt the reading of ‘his authorities. It is 
probably better to say that his hasty examinations, his strong 
conviction of what the evidence was going to show, and his 
proneness to overlook the significance of detail led him to 
form immature judgments. They must ever remain as blots 
on his reputation as a competent historian. 

But Froude as a historian is not to be disposed of by say- 
ing that he made errors. In spite of them he did some very 
important things for the cause of historical truth. In his 
History, for example, he gave a new interpretation to the 
English story at one of its most critical stages; for he broke 
down for intelligent readers the claim of the high church 
party in regard to the continuity of the church, he rescued 
Henry VIII from the charge of being a mere “Blue Beard,” 
and he showed the element of nationality in the new move- 
ment. If, in doing so, he painted More and Fisher too black 
and Henry too white, and if he made a hundred other such 
individual errors, they were such as the world has readily 
detected, and the good he did lives after him. 
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How deeply he caught the spirit of the time is seen in the 
wonderful popularity of his book. Decried as it was, it sold 
astonishingly. The more it was denounced, the more the 
people bought it; and this seems to show how little hold the 
church party had on their consciousness. They did not have 
ecclesiastical bias, they had reasons to distrust the contentions 
of those who did have such a bias, and they were filled with 
the layman’s desire for liberty. The spirit of the new time 
was in them, and in Froude they recognized its prophet. 

While he was writing the earliest volumes of the History, 
he met Carlyle, that earnest Scotch rebel against all conven- 
tionality, who blustered about in the moral realm, pulling 
down much that was bad, building up little that was good, 
and yet ever insisting on the highest and bravest concepts 
of personal excellence. Between the characters of the two 
men there was much in common. For Froude, Carlyle be- 
came staff and guide, a moral friend and companion, and a 
valued literary critic. Froude was brought to London by the 
necessity of consulting materials for the History, and he was 
able to give a great deal of time to his companion. Carlyle, 
who was getting old, came to rely much on his friend, and 
out of this confidence and dependence came for Froude the 
momentous request that he should act as literary executor to 
both Mrs. Carlyle and her husband. He accepted the obliga- 
tion with some reluctance, and out of the fulfilment of it grew 
the most notable controversy of his life. The facts which led 
up to it are briefly as follows: 

Carlyle was married to a brilliant and sensitive woman 
whose maiden name was Jane Welsh. From looking intently 
up into the heavens he did not see the excellence at his side, 
and it came about that Mrs. Carlyle led a very lonely life. 
She even had good cause to feel deeply offended when she 
found some letters in which her husband expressed a very ex- 
alted, but platonic, affection for another woman. She made 
no protest, save to have unpleasant scenes in the family, but 
she wrote down in her diary a faithful picture of her misery ; 
she also inscribed there some of the best things to be found in 
any memoirs, and in 1866 she died. Carlyle was stupefied 
with grief, so we are told; and in going through her posses- 
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sions came upon the diary, of whose existence he did not pre- 
viously know. He was amazed and deeply penitent when he 
saw what grief he had inflicted on an innocent and noble per- 
son. Conscience stricken, he sought to make reparation, and 
like many another prophet, he would impale himself in expia- 
tion of his sin. Thus it was that he turned over to Froude the 
dead wife’s diary and a mass of notes relating to her life, giv- 
ing him full permission to publish as much as he saw fit. He 
wrote, also, a memoir of his wife, and this was entrusted to 
the same friend. Froude quickly convinced himself that Mrs. 
Oarlyle was far too brilliant a woman to be forgotten, and he 
agreed with her husband that her memoirs ought to be pub- 
lished. But what should he do about exposing her sufferings 
at the hands of one of the most prophetic characters then be- 
fore the world? There before him was the heroic Carlyle, 
who said in effect: “I have washed my hands of responsibil- 
ity, publish if you choose.” 

What ought Froude to have done in the situation? Should 
he gloze over the conduct which seemed so reprehensible to 
Carlyle and give the world an ideal man, or should he paint 
the Scotch philosopher as he was? He might take one alter- 
native or the other without the least blame, and he chose the 
latter. Another man in his place might have ignored as a 
quixotic freak, Carlyle’s desire to immolate himself, but 
Froude took it seriously. Carlyle wanted his character 
turned wrong side outward and turned it should be. 

The great Scotchman himself died in February, 1881, leav- 
ing Froude and Justice Fitzjames Stephen his literary exe- 
cutors, with the understanding that the former should write 
his life. Under the title “Reminiscences of Carlyle” Froude 
brought out at once some miscellaneous papers of the deceased 
man, among them the memoir of Mrs. Carlyle by her hus- 
band. It was full of the misery which filled the last days of 
the poor man’s life, and it revealed to the world the tragedy 
of the Carlyle home. In 1882 he brought out the first two 
volumes of the “Life of Carlyle,” in 1883 the “Letters and 
Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle,” and in 1884 he completed 
the biography of his friend with “Carlyle’s Life in London.” 

The publication of this series of books made a deep impres- 
sion on the reading public on both sides of the Atlantic. Be- 
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fore it was fairly begun, a quarrel arose between Carlyle’s 
heirs and the author in regard to the proceeds of the copy- 
right of the forthcoming books. Froude yielded at every pos- 
sible point, but he did not satisfy expectations. The result 
was that another impetus was given to the quarrel over the 
literary side of the undertaking. The excitement in the lit- 
erary world was now intense. The books on Carlyle were 
submitted to the most exacting tests to show that they were 
full of error and that they were not honestly prepared by the 
editor for the printer. Omissions were freely made, words 
were altered or misread, and brutally candid expressions by 
Carlyle concerning his contemporaries were left in the text. 
Carlyle, it ought to be said, left all the problems of editing 
to Froude’s judgment. Now, he did not know that this was 
a quality in which his friend was lacking. Froude was never 
a man of good judgment in practical matters: he was apt to 
look at things in an unexpected manner: he lacked sense of 
proportion. His determination to give the world a full view 
of Carlyle would not have been followed if he had been a man 
given to ask what the world would say. 

But whatever we may say about the wisdom of Froude’s 
revelations of Carlyle, we must own that they give us a can- 
did and instructive picture of the inner life of a great man. 
The author did not think that he was belittling his subject to 
paint him very exactly; and we may well rejoice that once in 
a while we get such a picture of genius in its bad, as well as 
its good, phases ; for Carlyle’s foibles were no worse than ours, 
and his talents were how much greater! 

On this phase of the controversy we may well hear Froude’s 
statement in his own defense. Speaking to a friend in a pri- 
vate correspondence about Carlyle and Mrs. Carlyle, he said: 
“There is something demonic both in him and her which will 
never be adequately understood; but the hearts of both of 
them weirs sound and true to the last fibre. You may guess 
what difficulty mine has been, and how weary the responsi- 
bility. You may guess, too, how weary it is to me to hear 
myself praised for frankness, when I find the world all fas- 
tening on ©’s faults, while the splendid qualities are ignored 
or forgotten. Let them look into their own miserable souls 
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and ask themselves how they could bear to have their own 
private histories ransacked and laid bare. I deliberately say 
(and I have said it in the book) that C’s was the finest nature 
I have ever known. It is a Rembrandt picture, but what a 
picture !” 

Froude’s greatest books were the twelve volumes of the His- 
tory of England, and the series on the Carlyles; but he wrote 
others which are valuable. In 1874 he completed “The Eng- 
lish in Ireland,” in three volumes. It was a scathing criti- 
cism of the Irish people and an arraignment of the English 
for treating them unwisely. He began with the hypothesis 
that the Irish were an inferior race who ought to have been 
ruled as inferiors, and he concluded that most of the ills of 
the country arose from the habit of treating them as though 
they were as civilized as the English. He did not spare the 
sensibilities of the Irish themselves, and the brilliant manner 
in which the subject was presented secured for it a host of 
readers. He did not make the usual exceptions to his gen- 
eral denunciations, including in his list of anathematized 
Irishmen even such great men as Grattan, O’Connor, and 
Edmund Burke. In the book were a normal quota of those 
minor errors the discovery of which by hostile critics will dis- 
credit any work. But the worst blow dealt against it was in 
the shape of a formal history which struck at the very founda- 
tions of Froude’s position. In 1890 Lecky, himself an Irish- 
man, completed his “History of England in the Eighteenth 
Century,” the last two volumes of which dealt with Ireland. 
They contained an able, accurate, and dispassionate treat- 
ment of the subject, the effect of which was to overthrow com- 
pletely the conclusions of Froude. The result is that “The 
English in Ireland” remains of all of Froude’s achievements 
the most discredited. 

From 1861 till 1874, Froude was editor of Fraser’s Maga- 
zine, then a very select literary journal. It brought him into 
touch with the best literary men of the day, and for it he 
wrote many of the articles which were later published in the 
four volumes of “Short Essays on Great Subjects.” He 
wrote, also, books on South Africa, on the West Indies, and 
after the death of Carlyle he took a voyage around the world 
which he described in a book called “Oceana.” Other works 
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besides his lectures at Oxford, were “The Divorce of Cathe- 
rine of Aragon,” “The Spanish Story of the Armada,” “Ce- 
sar, a Sketch,” short lives of Luther, Bunyan and Beacons- 
field, and a novel called “The Two Chiefs of Dunboy,” and 
another called “Shadows of the Clouds.” 

Froude’s name will recall to many persons still living that 
of his great antagonist, Professor E. A. Freeman. The latter 
was a learned historian who was fortunate to possess that fac- 
ulty of detail in which the former was so greatly wanting. 
He was naturally caustic to the point of savageness. When 
the History appeared, he was connected with The Saturday 
Review, a weekly journal whose owner was an extreme High 
Churchman. It suited the temperament of Freeman and the 
purposes of his employer to assail the author of the History 
with acerbity. To Freeman it became a favorite pastime to 
belabor Froude. He scoffed at him, bullied him, belittled his 
learning, and in a hundred ways poured out a contempt which 
a less brutal critic would have expressed with some restraint. 
Into the merits of the dispute between the two men it is not 
possible to go without an examination of the first hand docu- 
ments from which Froude drew his facts. He was accused of 
falsifying the evidence, but that charge is not now seriously 
regarded. He was an honest historian, at least; and the plain 
bias of his opponent’s attack goes far to weaken that oppo- 
nent’s criticisms. Froude’s biographer points out with evident 
satisfaction that today when both historians are dead it is 
Froude who is most remembered by the world. Freeman, 
undoubtedly, gets smaller as we get farther from him. His 
learning becomes pedantic, and close scrutiny shows errors 
in his stetements. As a reviewer, he is pointed to as a fair 
illustration of the vicious manner of criticizing books. 
Froude, on the other hand, will ever live as a master of his- 
torical narration. His work was done from original sources, 
and although it will be corrected by future historians, he will 
ever be remembered as one who brought. out new and just 
views of the Reformation period, while }'reeman, who did his 
work from printed authorities, will stand, when his errors 
shall have been corrected, as one who did little distinctive 
in the field in which he worked. Thus, in both style and sub- 
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ject matter Froude has his antagonist distanced in the con- 
troversy which was waged between them. 

From 1884 till 1892 Freeman was Regius Professor of 
Modern History at Oxford, a position which is considered the 
acme of fame for an English historian. He received his ap- 
pointment from Gladstone, but when he died, Lord Salisbury 
and the conservatives were in power, and the vacancy was 
offered to Froude. The thrill of disappointment which the 
friends of Freeman experienced on seeing his seat taken by 
him whom he had done most to destroy as a historian can 
well be imagined. Yet Froude filled the place with notable 
success, holding it till his death in 1894. Froude took the 
duties of his professorship seriously. When he arrived at the 
university he was appalled to learn that he was expected to 
give forty-two lectures a year. Freeman was held to the same 
hard task, but he discovered a means to evade the require- 
ment. He placed his lecture hour in the afternoon, when the 
students would be at their sports, and thus he reduced the 
number of students to something less than a half dozen; and 
taking these in hand he walked with them through the hour 
set for the lecture talking about history as he walked. Froude 
would resort to no such subterfuge. He selected for the subject 
of the first year’s series The Council of Trent, that final as- 
semblage of Catholic theologians and politicians at which the 
old church was reformed of the moral abuses which were a 
chief cause of the revolt of the Protestants and at which the 
Catholic doctrine received its formal statement. It was in 
a sense a completion of the Reformation struggle, since it 
recognized that henceforth Europe was to be divided into two 
ecclesiastical camps. Froude was never able to get far away 
from the religious controversy of the sixteenth century. “The 
Reformation,” he said in beginning these lectures, “is the 
hinge on which all modern history turns.” 

He delivered three annual courses at Oxford. The second 
was on “The English Seamen of the Sixteenth Century ;” and 
the opening lecture was called “The Sea Cradle of the Re- 
formation.” It was a part of the general impulse; for the 
Elizabethan seamen were truly enlisted in fighting the battles 
of the Protestants, when they despoiled the Spanish com- 
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merce, although the booty was no doubt a prime part of their 
enterprises. The third course dealt with Erasmus, the great 
intellectual forerunner of the Reformation. Each of these 
series of lectures was published in book form. Of the last 
it may be said that it suffered in a special sense from the 
author’s inaccuracies. 

As a lecturer, Froude brought to Oxford all that attractive 
style which made his books so popular. His lecture-room 
was crowded by the public till he himself complained of it. 
They made it difficult for the students who were reading for 
the Modern History course to attend ; and the series on Eras- 
mus was given in Froude’s private house. To a dignified 
university at which Freeman and Stubbs had set the standard 
for history lectures—the dull standard of mere scholarship— 
it was an innovation for a man to bring to his lecture-room all 
the air of the modern popular platform. But Froude could 
not deliver stuffy installments of facts in the name of history, 
and till death interrupted his work, he continued his popular 
methods. 

His end came October 20, 1894, after some months of that 
premonitory weakness which usually announces death to a 
man of hearty mind and body. He was in his seventy-fifth 
year, possessed of his full faculties, and one of the last acts 
of his life was to correct the proofs of the Erasmus. Thus 
ended a literary life in a last act of literary production. 

To understand Froude’s mind we must consider the age in 
which he lived. It was the day when thought in England was 
shifting from its older basis of credulity to a new foundation 
of exact knowledge and reserved judgment. It was the day 
of Darwin; and it rolled up the past in a darkened scroll and 
opened new vistas of the future. Not only the philosophies 
of natural science, but every other phase of thought under- 
went a change, and among them history was not spared. 
There came into the world a most exact questioning of sources 
of historical information, a demand that judgment should be 
carefully weighed, and an irreverent attitude toward ideals 
made sacred by long use. The old school of historians were 
partisans, they were fired by moral purpose, and they thought 
much about literary form. The new sought to have no parti- 
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san bias, they were content to let truth take care of her chil- 
dren, and they despised the demand that books should be writ- 
ten in such a way that ordinary people could read them. How 
did Froude square with this movement ? 

He could not free himself from bias, although his was not 
the partiality of the older school. He was in fact a champion 
of that newer form of truth which grew out of the new philos- 
ophy. He was thoroughly secular in his sympathies, loving 
England more than the church, and stressing human charac- 
ter more than religion. With the new love of truth he was, 
also, in great sympathy, but it was not a cold and unimpas- 
sioned truth that he worshipped. He was no evolutionist. 
He concerned himself little with the development of social 
life, and dealt not with the rules of political economy. It 
was the great phases of history that attracted him; and he 
saw in them lessons which the men of his time needed. As 
to the doctrine of style, he was in no sense in sympathy with 
the new school: he ever held that history was another form of 
the drama; and that men and women should be brought on 
the stage, made to take their parts with the most realistic ef- 
fect, and disposed of without a jar to the sensibilities of the 
audience. His was an artistic soul, artistic in its concepts of 
harmonious relations and vivid in portraying events as they 
occurred. 

His greatest service to the world was in his exemplification 
of the powers of the true narrative style in history. At a 
time when mere powers of narration were slightly valued he 
gave to the reading public, and to those who seek to become 
skilled in writing historical narrative, a splendid example of 
how events may be told so as to command the attention and 
move the will of the reader. It is worth something subjective 
to be an artist, and it is a valuable asset of society to have an 
artist serving it. Froude’s exceptional qualities lay in his ar- 
tistic powers. That he might have the opportunity to develop 
them it was worth the world’s while to overlook much inaceu- 
racy of detail and much one-sidedness of judgment; for it is 
not facts that kindle the soul, but truth; and truth he ever 
sought to reach. 











Enormous Wastes in Our Cotton Farming* 


By CLarENcE H. Por, 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 


A few weeks ago the writer obtained from Chief Statisti- 
cian O. P. Austin, of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, a signed statement showing that for the year ending 
June 30, 1905, the value of our cotton and cottonseed exports 
was $410,657,652 as against $410,205,653 for “all other 
agricultural exports.” Translated from the language of sta- 
tistics into that of actual throbbing life, this means that you 
may take all other animal and vegetable products exported 
any year—wheat, corn, barley, oats, rye, flour, meal, oat-meal, 
fruits, vegetables, liquors, tobacco, wine, cattle, hogs, horses, 
sheep, beef, pork, mutton, butter, cheese, canned goods, lard, 
oils, wool, hides and skins, etc., ete.,—the entire contribution, 
except cotton, furnished the outside world by every American 
farm, ranch, dairy, fruit farm, stock farm and garden, from 
Maine to California, from Michigan to Texas, from Alaska 
to Hawaii, including the South’s own not unimportant share, 
—take all this, and with the proceeds of one year’s cotton 
and cottonseed exports, the Southern cotton grower could buy 
the whole colossal aggregation, and still have a comfortable 
surplus for pin money. 

But much as cotton now means to the South, it is to mean a 
great deal more. Men who read this article will live to see 
the South make 30,000,000 bales—and make the crop at a 
great saving as compared with our present wasteful practice. 

It is not true, as a distinguished authority has charged, that 
our general methods of growing and handling cotton are “as 
bad as can be;” but it is true that they are susceptible of vast 





*This article will appear as one of the chapters of a forthcoming book, 
“Cotton: Its Cultivation, Marketing, Manufacture, and the Problems of the 
Cotton World,” written by Mr. Poe in collaboration with Dr. Charles W. 
Burkett, of the North Carolina A. & M. College. The book was written at the 
request of Doubleday, Page & Co., of New York, and it is announced aa one of 
their spring publications. 
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improvement, and that enormous leaks in cotton profits are 
yet to be stopped. 

One of the greatest leaks that any industry has ever known 
was the utter waste of cottonseed for a hundred years. Cot- 
tonseed used to be regarded as of so little use, in fact so much 
in the way, that cotton gins within the last two generations 
have been built over streams in order that the seed might be 
easily washed away! In some states laws have actually been 
passed requiring ginners, for the public health, to remove the 
rotting piles of waste seed ! 

Now the raw cottonseed are worth nearly $100,000,000, or 
about one-fifth the value of the cotton crop, and so rapidly 
are we finding new uses for them—all of which will be con- 
sidered at greater length in other chapters in this book—that 
Mr. Edward Atkinson was probably not far wrong when he 
declared that it would be worth while for the South to grow 
great crops of cotton even if the plant made nothing but seed, 
no lint at all. How varied are the uses of cottonseed—meal, 
oil, hulls, and linters—has been suggested in the introduction 
to this volume. 

The great trouble is that in the new awakening to the enor- 
mous value of cottonseed as a fertilizer, we have not yet come 
to a proper appreciation of their value as a feed also—for in 
fact we may feed them and still get three-fourths of their fer- 
tilizing value in the manure from the animals. How unusu- 
ally nutritious they are as a food may be guessed from the 
fact that for feeding purposes 100 pounds of cottonseed 
equals in value 116 pounds of corn, and a hundred pounds 
cottonseed meal equals 175 pounds of corn. Cottonseed at 25 
cents a bushel or cottonseed meal at $25 a ton, is as cheap as 
corn at 40 cents a bushel. 

The folly, therefore, of burying this most valuable of cat- 
tle feeds—burying it unused to rot in the soili—must be ap- 
parent to all. What should we think of using wheat bran or 
corn meal as a fertilizer for cotton without first having our 
live stock extract its feeding value? Yet in the one State in 
which the authors live, about $3,000,000 worth of cottonseed 
meal is used as a fertilizer—which means that $2,500,000 in 
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feeding values goes to nothing, and is a dead loss to our agri- 
cultural interests. 

Moreover, we are learning more and more each year of the 
feeding values of cottonseed meal—learning how to combine 
it with other feeds, and feed in larger proportions to different 
classes of stock. In fact, its use as a human food has been 
seriously contemplated, a thoughtful journal recently declar- 
ing that “if cotton grew in Michigan, Battle Creek would be 
marketing an hundred thousand tons of the cottonseed meal 
mixed with wheat flour and put in pound packages. It would 
be advertised, and, with truth, as the only complete ration for 
the human race. A pound of cottonseed meal contains all the 
elements necessary for wholesome, nutritious bread; it con- 
tains three times as much digestible protein as the highest 
grade of wheat flour or the best oatmeal; it contains twice 
as much oil as oatmeal and ten times as much oil as wheat 
flour.” 

Whether or not we shall ever have cottonseed meal break- 
fast food, the fact remains that in using it as a fertilizer we 
are wasting millions in animal feeding values every year— 
and this is one great leak in cotton profits we shall eventually 
learn to stop. 

Next to our waste of cottonseed the greatest leak in cotton 
farming has been the shameless lack of attention to seed selec- 
tion. For every other crop the farmer has chosen his seed for 
planting with the greatest care—his corn from the most pro- 
ductive stalks and the best ears from these stalks; and with 
wheat, cane, tobacco, and even with his garden seed he has 
not been unmindful of the influence of heredity and the pos- 
sibilities of breeding. But with our cotton crop it has been 
different. As a rule seed for planting have been taken at 
random from the gin—a conglomerate mixture of the product 
of good, bad and indifferent plants. But now farmers are 
beginning to pick seed from the best stalks and have this 
selected seed ginned separately for planting purposes. From 
our knowledge of what actual tests have accomplished we feel 
perfectly safe in asserting that by proper selection of seed 
through a ten year period the average yield per acre could be 
increased at least twenty-five per cent. At present prices— 
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after deducting all increased expense (there would be none 
except for picking, hauling and ginning)—this would mean 
an increased profit for Southern farmers of at least $100,000, 
000 each year. 

We are also wasting millions of dollars for the purchase of 
nitrogenous fertilizers, when the cow pea might be made to 
keep our Southern soils abundantly supplied with this most 
costly of all fertilizing ingredients. Making a rough guess, 
we should say that the farmers in the Carolinas and Georgia 
spend at least $8,000,000 a year for commercial nitrogen, 
when a proper system of rotation, including leguminous 
crops, would abundantly supply the soil with this ingredient. 

There has been no noteworthy improvement in the cotton 
gin since the new born idea was first worked out by Eli Whit- 
ney; and our baling methods are also notoriously inefficient. 
“Tt is contended,” says Mr. Thomas P. Grasty, “that the saw 
gin actually wastes or destroys over six per cent of all the cot- 
ton raised in the Southern States—meaning the destruction 
each year of nearly $40,000,000 worth of property belonging 
to the farmers of the South.” By its rough handling it is 
also asserted by the highest authorities, that the saw gin de- 
stroys over forty per cent of the initial strength of the cotton 
fiber. No wonder one of our American cotton specialists is 
on record as declaring cotton to be “the most barbarously 
handled commercial product in the world.” Besides the 
waste, the destruction of fiber, and the lack of uniformity in 
size of bales, gins at present are able to pack cotton at the 
average density of only fourteen pounds per cubic foot. 
Every bale not sold to local mills, therefore, must be sent to 
some cotton compress and the size reduced two-thirds before 
it can be exported. 

A fortune awaits the man who will invent a compress 
requiring small horse power, so that the bales with one hand- 
ling at the gin may be compressed tightly enough for export 
purposes ; just as a fortune awaits the man who will invent a 
roller gin for upland cotton, or any other economical plan by 
which the present wastes and the barbarous laceration of the 
fiber may be obviated. 

With American inventive talent put to this task, we may 
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hope before many years to stop this drain on the wealth of 
the cotton farmer. 

Another waste in former days was in marketing the crop, 
but here there has been in recent years a marvelous gain in 
directness and economy. Formerly the farmer sold to his 
merchant at the county seat; the merchant at the county seat 
sold to the commission merchant at the State capital ; the com- 
mission merchant sold to the dealer at the seaport; the seaport 
dealer sold to the New York exporter ; the New York exporter 
sold to Liverpool, and Liverpool sold to Manchester. Now 
all this is changed—how greatly changed will be seen from 
the report of a cotton exporting house which handles more 
than 300,000 bales each season. “The cotton is now bought 
on the plantations or at the railway stations throughout the 
whole cotton belt by the representatives of large exporting 
houses and by the mills,” said the manager of this exporting 
house to us the other day. “Our firm employs more than one 
hundred buyers for this purpose, and the cotton is shipped 
daily to the port where it is expeditiously sampled, classified, 
weighed, compressed and loaded upon ships for foreign ports 
with almost incredible swiftness. We have had a train loaded 
with cotton fifty miles from port at 7 a. m., and at 7 p. m. of 
the same day it has been stored on board a foreign ship and 
bills of exchange drawn and negotiated !” 

In view of these facts, we may regard this leak in the ex- 
port trade as belonging to the past rather than to the present. 

Lastly, I come to what is perhaps the greatest leak of all— 
not to the cotton farmer solely, but to the Cotton Belt. We 
are still shipping 60 per cent of our cotton to Europe—almost 
as uneconomic, as has been said, ‘as it would be to ship our iron 
ore instead of turning it into the finished product here. 

And in view of the leaks we are to stop and the great resul- 
tant savings that are to enrich the South, and in view of the 
prospective remedying of this last great leak, we cannot better 
conclude this chapter than by quoting an extract from an ad- 
dress by Mr. Richard H. Edmonds, of the Manufacturer’s 
Record, delivered in New York city a few months ago—not 
a mere day dream, a flight of fancy, but a prediction of what 
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actually bids fair to come to pass within the lifetime of most 
of those who read this article: 

“Tt is not to be expected that the South ever will manufac- 
ture its entire cotton production, for, when it has reached the 
point where it consumes in its own mills the 10,500,000 
bales which now neasure its average crop, the world will be 
demanding of it—and it will meet the world’s demands— 
probably 20,000,000 bales. But the utilization in its own 
mills of 10,000,000 bales would mean the employment of 
1,000,000 operatives, the investment in mills and textile 
machinery of not less than $2,000,000,000 and the annual 
output would be worth $200,000,000. 

“Then, indeed, would the South, without monopolizing the 
world’s cotton manufacturing interests, be the dominant fac- 
tor, the center of the world’s cotton mill business, producing 
20,000,000 bales and consuming at home in its own mills, 
10,000,000 bales. 

“Both will come about in due time. The South sees before 
it this prize, rich beyond words to describe, creating wealth 
beyond anything which this section or any other section has 
known, and this is the prize—a prize great enough to enrich 
an empire—for which it has entered the race. That it will 
win admits of no question.” 











Reminiscences of Ben Hill 


By Joun C. Rzep, Eso., 
Author of “The Brothers’ War” 


In 1856 I was teaching school with my father at Wood- 
stock, a little place in Oglethorpe county, Georgia. A. H. 
Stephens had entered Congress in 1843, and Toombs in 1845. 
I had lived in Stephens’s district, and on the edge of 
Toombs’s. At the date mentioned Toombs had been three 
years in the Senate. The prominence—nay, I might almost 
say, the supremacy—of these two men in politics was the 
boast of nearly all of the people of that part of Georgia. 
The year before—that is, 1855—was the first one in which 
I had an opportunity to hear real stump discussion. Toombs 
and Stephens had been Whigs. The times were bringing 
them as advocates of Southern rights into the Democratic 
party. It was but wise that they should go slowly for fear 
that thousands of their old Whig followers could not be 
changed. Nothing was more adroit than the conduct of 
Stephens in his famous campaign of 1855 against the Know 
Nothings. Looking back over my life I regard his accom- 
plishment at this time as one of the greatest events in poli- 
tics within my knowledge. I am sure that Stephens himself 
never excelled in any after speech, except perhaps the one 
which he made against secession before the Georgia Legisla- 
ture, the speeches that he made almost every day in this anti- 
Know Nothing campaign. Reading the papers diligently, 
and keeping up with public happenings as I did, I had heard 
of Ben Hill’s strong race for Congress in 1855, when he came 
so near beating Warner. But I had not yet taken his full 
measure. 

The famous stump debate between him and Stephens took 
place at Lexington in October, 1856. As the place was only 
thirteen miles distant from Woodstock, many of my neigh- 
bors and acquaintances attended. I was astounded to hear 
them report on their return that “The Little Hero,” as 
Stephens was called, had been completely discomfited by the 
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young Ben Hill. Most of them agreed that while Stephens 
maintained himself in the argument, his personal thrusts 
and severe criticism of his adversary and the party of the 
latter, were most befittingly chastised. Especially did all 
admit that Stephens’s ridicule had been turned decisively 
against him. The latter had told his old story of the husband 
who ran into the loft when the bear entered, how Nancy 
killed the bear, and how the husband came down and tri- 
umphed over the fallen monster, exclaiming, “Nancy, weren’t 
we brave!” The narrators could not restrain their laughter as 
they told how Hill, in his reply, applied to Stephens the 
name “Nancy,” which he had really given himself by the 
tale. They reported also how severe was Hill’s denunciation 
of the accusations which “Nancy” had often made of his old 
Whig supporters, because of their conscientious difference 
from “her” and adherence to the principles of the American 
party—these men who had been the best of friends, and who 
had shown unlimited trust for years in “Nancy” as their 
champion. One of my informants said that the second speech 
of Hill was but a pouring of melted lead on Stephens for 
three-quarters of an hour. At its close Stephens had five 
minutes, and Ben concluded in five minutes. These auditors 
all agreed that Stephens’s manner in this five minutes con- 
fessed that he felt he had been disastrously worsted. The 
only response of genuine sympathy which he drew from the 
crowd during this last speech was his reply to Hill’s taunt 
that he had been ungrateful to the men that had made him. 
‘“‘Men did not make me,” he said, “God Almighty alone made 
me.” But Hill, in his last five minutes, wiped this out by 
saying, “If God did make you, he did not pronounce you 
good.” 

I went to Washington, Wilkes county, which was eighteen 
miles distant, the next day to hear the debate between this 
new wonder and Toombs. Toombs opened with an hour and 
a half, then Ben Hill had an hour and a half, then Toombs 
a half hour, and Ben concluded in half an hour. Toombs 
evidently understood Hill far better than Stephens did, and 
an allusion which he made as he began showed he had had 
accurate report of the discussion at Lexington. In his 
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hour and a half he was very powerful and convincing; and 
as he progressed he was more and more aggressive. I had 
heard him make a specially fine speech at Union Point the 
year before, when, just before the election, he debated with 
W. C. Dawson. He was, if anything, superior today. He 
put Hill on the defensive, and set him to explaining and 
explaining. There was an occasional flash, or witticism, 
exciting applause or laughter, but on the whole the perform- 
ance in his first speech was not up to Hill’s level. At its 
conclusion he sharply commented upon the domineering man- 
ner of his adversary. He said at the last something like 
this: “It will be useless for Mr. Toombs to try to intimi- 
date me. God has made me insensible to fear.” Toombs, 
beginning at once, said: “I shall find out before I sit down 
if he has made you insensible to shame.” In his rapid and 
epigrammatic style he commented upon Hill’s failure to 
answer material points, his mistakes in statement, and his 
shortcomings in grasping the real questions. It was really 
such a speech as only Toombs, when aroused, could make. 
Hill’s reply was in very fine spirit. It was guying, rather 
than argumentative. He made game of Toombs’s over-posi- 
tiveness, and over-confidence, specially stressing his intoler- 
ance. As I afterwards observed in Hill, he always shrank 
from an adversary concluding upon him. As he now had 
the last word, he was without apprehension of any further 
correction, such as that he had received in Toombs’s half 
hour, and he spoke with self-reliance and perfect ease. Some 
of his fun was very effective. Toombs had told of some- 
thing which occurred while he was a captain in the Creek 
war. JBen’s designation of him as “Cap’n Toombs” was 
very much relished by all of us. Something he said extorted 
an interrupting question from Toombs, to which Hill replied, 
“No, sirree, Bob.” This excited much laughter. Toombs 
and Stephens were usually called, the former “Bob,” the lat- 
ter “Alick.” 

The common opinion of the Democrats was that Hill flayed 
Stephens at Lexington, but even the Americans who heard 
the Washington discussion went no further than to claim 
that Hill had held his own. To do this was a great feat. 
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I am quite confident that far in the future this wonderful 
advent of Ben Hill into the political arena will become 
supremely proverbial. Although Stephens was a very benevo- 
lent and amiable man, he yet had a deadly temper. Some 
years before this—as I often heard it told by those who could 
recollect—Herschel V. Johnson, at Millstone, in Oglethorpe 
county, had vanquished him in stump debate. The result 
was an angry correspondence and a challenge from Stephens. 
Johnson replied that he could not fight the man who had 
taught him to pray. The correspondence between Stephens 
and Hill which commenced soon after the Lexington dis- 
cussion shows to my mind that the former was so angered with 
Hill that he could not wait for real cause under the code. 
It seems to me that, in response to the note of Stephens, Hill 
made ample explanation. But Stephens was not to be satis- 
fied without a meeting, and he at last sent a challenge. Hill 
declined at once. This affair is not only of interest in the 
career of Hill, but it is almost the final chapter in the history 
of duelling among the public men of the South. Had Hill 
fought Stephens and killed him, he probably would have 
been ostracized as Burr was. But refusing to fight, and being 
published as “not only an impudent braggart and an unscru- 
pulous liar, but a despicable poltroon besides,” he was nom- 
inated the next year by his party as their candidate for gov- 
ernor. The truth is, as I observed it at the time, Hill’s 
conduct in this matter added very greatly to the prestige he 
had won in the Lexington discussion. When Stephens was 
the anti-secession leader in Georgia, Hill and Johnson stood 
each shoulder to shoulder with him. I heard Thomas R. R. 
Cobb say of this: “The only prominent support that Stephens 
has, is that of two men, each one of whom he has tried to 
shoot.” 

Ever after my first sight of Hill at Washington I gave him 
close attention. I heard his stump debate with Brown the 
next year at Lexington, Ga., when they were rival candi- 
dates for governor. Hill opened with about an hour and a 
quarter. Brown succeeded with a somewhat longer speech. 
Next Hill had half an hour; then they tapered off in short 
speeches, Brown having the last five minutes. In his first 
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speech Hill sought to make capital out of the Democratic 
dissatisfaction with the retention of Walker as governor of 
Kansas. A Democratic convention of the State had demanded 
the removal of Walker. But President Buchanan had not 
removed him. So here was a split in the party, some of it 
standing by and some of it standing against the adminis- 
tration. Hill pressed upon Brown a question substantially 
as follows: “If Mr. Buchanan does not recall Walker, will 
you regard your election as an endorsement, or as a condem- 
nation, of the administration.” He said he had tried in vain 
to get Judge Brown, as he called him, to answer this question 
at previous discussions. “Perhaps the Judge overlooked it 
by inadvertence. I have provided that this cannot happen 
today. You see I have the question written out in large and 
plain letters; and I shall keep it lying in front of the Judge 
all the while that he is addressing you.” Here he displayed 
the question to the audience. Brown was entirely too shrewd 
to offend either wing of his party by meddling with this 
question. 

I noted in Hill’s first speech a great improvement, both in 
matter and manner, upon what I had observed in him the 
year before at Washington. His ratiocination was apparently 
without eddy or break, his correct and never tripping expres- 
sion, and his ease and fluency, were marvelous. His exploits 
of the year before, and especially his triumph over Stephens 
at this very place, had plainly given him far more self-con- 
fidence. Brown’s urst speech was quite a logical argument. 
There was nothing of the showy orator in the man. In his 
rude and almost awkward manner he stumbled along, mak- 
ing, however, a favorable opinion by his common sense. The 
question which Hill had laid before him he never noticed. 
He did, however, at the end, warn Hill against interfering 
in a quarrel which did not belong to him, and he told the old 
tale of how the traveler who tried to save a wife from her 
husband beating her, had both of the couple to set upon him- 
self. Hill commenced his half hour with this point, saying 
something like this: “The Judge has made me understand 
this affair. Mr. Buchanan, whom I thought an old bachelor, 
has a wife—a Southern wife. Kansas, according to the 
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Judge, is that wife, and her husband is whipping her so mer- 
cilessly that “bleeding Kansas” is a proverb all over the 
country, and when we, the American party, offer to help the 
wronged wife, the broomstick is to be given us.” What I 
have just told in quotation marks is but a bare abstract. 
The speaker described the lashes that Kansas was receiving 
with effective words and telling jestures. The effect of the 
whole was wonderful. I remember that I laughed uncon- 
trollably. So happy was this part of the speech that it 
traveled all over the land. I read mention of it not long 
afterwards—somewhat distorted—in Harper’s Magazine. 
And how he excoriated Brown for disregarding the question ! 

I can never forget the applause—genuine and riotous— 
which this half hour called from the Americans. Brown sat 
through all of it as unconcerned as if a stranger were receiv- 
ing this terrible “larruping.” 

There was nothing rememberable in the short speeches 
which came afterwards until Brown’s last five minutes. That 
was a masterpiece. He commenced thus: “Mr. Hill is con- 
cerning himself most unnecessarily about what he says is a 
dissension in a party to which he does not belong; a party 
which he denounces; a party which he represents as being 
so bad and pernicious that he ought to rejoice to see it torn 
asunder by dissension. Yet he strangely tries to heal this 
dissension. 

“T will tell him what I shall regard my election as con- 
demning, and what as endorsing.” He then went on to 
pair the rival planks in the platforms of the Democratic 
and American parties, and when he had set one of these by 
the side of the other he would say that his election would 
be an endorsement of the first, that is the Democratic plank, 
and a condemnation of the other. With his slow and 
deliberate manner he took nearly all of his time to complete 
comparison of the different planks. The Democrats were 
quick to appreciate this treatment of the pesky question, and 
were cheering vigorously before the end of the first com- 
parison. The enthusiasm and cheering mounted as he went 
on. Just as time was about to be called on him he said in 
his most ringing nasal twang: “I shall regard my election as 
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an endorsement of my fidelity to the Democratic party, and 
a condemnation of Mr. Hill himself.” He sat down. The 
Democrats now vociferated their applause more uproariously 
than ever. 

I kept my eye on Hill during all of this last five minutes. 
He was himself the very prince of evasion. He could not 
help admiring—perhaps envying. He smiled most pleas- 
antly, as he kept looking over the assembly. He telepathed 
to us all—“That is very fine, but, oh, how I could do it up 
if I but had opportunity.” 

I must go faster for a while. The next prominence in his 
public life that occurs to me now was his defense of Choice. 
After he had lost in the Superior Court, and the Supreme 
Court had affirmed the judgment, and the governor had 
refused to pardon, by a most eloquent appeal to the Legisla- 
ture he got the release of his client. It is hard to parallel this 
achievement in practice. The unexpected success greatly 
increased his fame as a criminal advocate. 

During the agitation of secession he showed great love of 
the Union cause. He struck hard blows for that side. He 
became very popular with the Georgia soldiers because of 
his staunch support of Davis against the opposition of 
Stephens, the vice-president of the Confederate States, Brown, 
the governor of Georgia, and Toombs and Linton Stephens. 
I often wonder how much, if any, of this support which he 
gave Davis was due to his unfriendly feeling towards the 
other men just mentioned. 

In 1867, Ben Hill entered upon what I consider the highest 
and most important stage of his public life. That stage 
begins with his Davis Hall speech in Atlanta, July 16, of 
the year just mentioned. The State was prostrate, bound hand 
and foot, under the military power. Men and women old 
enough vividly remember the gloom and the desperate pros- 
pects of that awful time. I can recollect that I myself appre- 
hended that I must look for a foreign home. Many of my 
old army companions were seeking places in Nicaragua, 
South America and Canada. I had resolved to settle in 
California if Georgia became unhabitable to me. It was 
then that without expectation by any of us groaning under 
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our terrible oppression a bright light shot up, which seemed 
to illuminate all the helpless South. Under the very 
nose of General Pope, his officers prominent in the assembly, 
Ben Hill arraigned the bad faith, the cruelty, the unmanli- 
ness of this un-American rule. When Cicero attempted to 
defend Milo he lost heart as he looked upon Pompey’s sol- 
diers. But the soldiers of Pope only added to the zeal and 
eloquence of Hill. That speech was as complete a rout of 
Pope as was the second Manassas. It is to be exceedingly 
regretted that there is no adequate report of the same. But 
what remains of it, when you read into it the suggestion of 
contemporary events, will live forever. When it was through, 
Ben Hill was not simply the leader of Georgia rising against 
bayonet rule, and the menace of negro supremacy, but he 
was the Moses of the entire South. His “Notes on the Situa- 
tion” followed in a short while. These were indeed trumpet 
notes. Far and wide they went among this down-trodden 
people, and whoever read any one of the numbers recovered 
strong hope. I do not mean to approve everything in the 
Notes. I must say that his advice that the whites should 
stay away from the polls was a capital mistake. But this 
criticism is merely a looking for spots on the sun. The great 
thing to be done was to arouse the Southern whites, to give 
them unconquerable resistance, and have them to stand 
against the threatened Africanization as one man. And this 
great result was brought about by the Davis Hall speech, 
and the “Notes on the Situation.” 

The episode of Hill’s famous Bush Arbor speech merits 
special notice. July 4, 1868, there was a mass meeting in 
Atlanta of the Democrats of Georgia. It was addressed by 
Toombs, Howell Cobb and Ben Hill. By reason of one of 
his infrequent colds, Toombs was too hoarse, although in 
every other respect he was in fine plight. Cobb was likewise 
incapacitated. His voice seemed to come from away down 
in the abdomen, out of which he had to heave it by most 
exhausting efforts. But Hill was in everything at his very 
best. When he rose all of us felt that the Davis Hall speech, 
and the “Notes on the Situation” deserved our richest crown, 
and we gave him a demonstration that I have never seen 
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equalled. Most gracefully did he acknowledge the honor 
we had given him. Such he said he knew to be the reward 
of fidelity to one’s stricken people. Contrasting the gifts 
of place and money which our oppressors had conferred upon 
those who had deserted us, he was emphasizing certain con- 
spicuous things in the late career of Brown in supporting the 
policy of Reconstruction. Somebody in the audience spoke 
out, “He means Joe Brown.” Looking at his interrupter, 
the speaker said with the most deprecating manner, “You 
forget, my friend, where you are. That name is too indecent 
to be mentioned in the presence of ladies.” A wild commo- 
tion followed. If there was any break, disconnection, repeti- 
tion, or censurable carelessness of expression in this oration, 
I did not mark it. Our judgments and our consciences 
approved every word that he said. Describing the makeup 
of the piebald convention which had drafted the new consti- 
tution of the state, one of his clauses was, “Convicts who 
sprang at one bound from State prisons of the North into 
the convention to make a constitution for Georgia.” He 
accompanied the words with a most remarkable gesture. He 
stooped, with his hand almost upon the floor, then rising to 
his full height of six feet, he carried his long arm upward as 
far as it could reach. This graphic gesture, as I may call it, 
excited a burst of laughter and applause. Towards the end 
when he predicted that the free people of Georgia would one 
day collect all the records of unconstitutional legislation and 
“perjured judicial decisions,” and in imitation of the destruc- 
tion of the Yazoo Act, would, with a sun glass, call down 
fire from heaven to burn up all trace of these detestable docu- 
ments. He said something like this: “I never did care for 
office before. But now I am on a wild hunt for an office.” 
Many voices from the crowd responded, “Name it. You 
shall have it if we can give it to you.” He simply said, “I 
want to be the chosen man to fire that pile.” This produced 
the deepest, most genuine and prolonged outburst of approv- 
ing applause that came from the audience. 

Just as Ben had concluded, Toombs, in presence of us all, 
gave him an embrace which we accepted as the highest tes- 
timonial that the orator could receive. 
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It is painful for me to go on, and tell the great fall of 
Hill. In 1870 the white people of Georgia were mustering 
their whole force to end the orgy of public plunder which had 
harried and goaded the State since the inauguration of the 
Bulloch government in 1868. Even the few Union men of 
my part of the State were as zealous as the truest Confeder- 
ates. The line dividing parties was as plain as plain could 
be. On one side were the scalawags, that is, the deserters of 
their race and color, with the negroes—a party that called 
itself Republican. On the other were all the honest men 
who prayed for good government. supported by the wishes 
and prayers of all the good women, a party which called itself 
Democratic. We, the Democrats, had found the road of 
delivery. We were unanimous. Im spite of, and in the 
teeth of the provisions of the three days election to be held 
in December, which provisions had been devised with satanic 
art in order to keep the machinery in Republican hands, and 
count Republicans in, we must win at the election. Who 
ought to have been the leader? Why, Ben Hill. He was the 
leader. He had won it by the Davis Halli speech, the “Notes 
on the Situation,” and the Bush Arbor speech. He was 
recognized by all of us as the leader, and we were proud to 
put ourselves at his command. Judge of our surprise when 
we read his “Address to the People of Georgia,” of date 
December 8, 1870. It came forth in the papers just as unex- 
pectedly as the Davis Hall speech had been delivered. He 
told us that the political power having jurisdiction of the 
question had resistlessly fastened the fourteenth and fifteenth 
amendments upon us. Meditate these two excerpts: 

“It was your opinion that the colored man was not prepared at 
once and indiscriminately to understand and appreciate, and, therefore, 
to receive the great trust of suffrage. But right or wrong, wisely or 
unwisely, the new fundamental law has conferred upon him the right 
to exercise that trust. It has therefore become our duty, as it is also 
our interest, not only to permit and assent to its exercise, but also 


render every protection, and every assistance to the colored man in its 
free and unrestricted enjoyment.” 

“Touching the pending election, I will add but one suggestion: It is 
of secondary importance whom else you choose for your general assem- 
bly; but it is of first importance that you choose honest men. We are 
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suffering for wise and honest legislation. We can never get such legis- 
lation, unless you elect members whom feed lobbyists cannot buy. A 
black man who cannot be bought is better than a white man who can, 
and a Republican who cannot be bought is better than a Democrat who 
can.” 


I do not think that I am very slow to apprehend the force 
of language. I think I can say without vanity that I am 
quicker than the average. This address reached Lexington, 
Georgia, where I was then living, late in the afternoon. The 
Democratic Club of the county had given me full powers to 
manage the side of the party in the election. I had had that 
day a conference with leading citizens, and had arranged 
fully my program. The main point was preparation to 
arrest and prosecute every man, black or white, who voted at 
the coming election without having qualified himself under 
the constitution by paying his taxes. To execute the law 
faithfully would be to win the election in spite of the over- 
whelming negro majority. The better class—I may say all 
the good—of the county were knit in solid phalanx to carry 
through this program. Coming home to supper I took up the 
paper. The headline over the address attracted my eye. 
I read the address very rapidly, and when I had ended I 
felt that I did not understand it. I read it at once the second 
time, and then I had to read it the third time before I could 
really understand that our leader in the great cause was now 
giving aid and comfort to the enemy. 

I believe that the resentment at the address really made 
the people of Georgia more resolute. It is the most striking 
example that I can think of, of one of my favorite maxims, 
that is, that popular leaders, to be really effective, follow and 
do not lead. We attended the polls. Every duty that was 
required of the citizen who had the welfare of the old com- 
monwealth at heart was done without weariness through the 
three days. We deserved to win. We did win. The legis- 
lature that we elected brought in at once a white man’s 
government, and that government has strengthened every 
hour since. How blind was Ben Hill when he so confidently 
published that the fifteenth amendment was fastened upon 
us. The people of the South have made a de facto repeal of 
that amendment. 
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The future historian must read “The Chronicles of the 
Land of Georgia,” and contemporary newspapers to under- 
stand what a shock was given the people of the State by the 
address just mentioned. They punished the renegade 
severely. He was for a while the most unpopular man in 
the State. Garnett McMillan, not a very prominent man, 
defeated him in a race for congressional nomination. Hill 
was kept in purgatory for about seven years. Then the 
people forgave him, and at the end of 1875 sent him to the 
lower house of Congress. 

If Ben Hill had merely held the leadership with which 
we had crowned him, and commanded us through that election 
in December, 1870, what a proud place was awaiting him! 
How could the combined efforts of Gordon and Stephens have 
kept him from being elected to the senate in January, 1873? 
The truth is neither one of these distinguished men would 
have been thought of as a candidate against him. 

It was the heighth of wisdom in the people of Georgia to 
send him to Congress and keep him there for the rest of his 
life. His abandonment of our cause was not due to corrup- 
tion nor to treachery. It was merely a frightful mistake 
of judgment. He was so amiable, so gifted, and we were so 
proud of his abilities, that all of us were in haste to palliate 
his defection when we read the great reply that he made to 
Blaine in Congress, January 11, 1876. This speech was a 
most befitting sequel to that in Davis Hall, the “Notes on the 
Situation” and the Bush Arbor speech. We felt that the 
fallen angel had been raised up and all his original bright- 
ness restored. 

I need not dwell upon his other great triumphs in Congress. 
They are so recent as to be in the mind of everybody. I must 
tell of my last sight of him. It was June 8, 1882. A great 
crowd of us in Atlanta were waiting for the train that was 
bringing him home to die of his incurable cancer. My sad- 
ness as I looked upon him when he had appeared to us, was 
inexpressible. I cannot describe the melancholy farewell 
that was in those eyes, as they gazed for the last time, upon a 
sympathetic and admiring assembly of his constituents. 

He was born September 14, 1823. He died August 16, 
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1882, in his fifty-ninth year. How short seems the life so 
strangely checkered as it was with glory, with fall, with 
redemption and glory again! 

My narrative of the main events in the life of Mr. Hill 
has come to an end. Now for a few miscellaneous observa- 
tions and reflections. My real knowledge of him as a prac- 
titioner, commenced in the Superior Court of Oglethorpe 
county, in 1867, where I had for some years much oppor- 
tunity of observing him. In that court I was sometimes asso- 
ciated with him and sometimes on the other side. He was 
always an object of increasing interest to me. 

I begin with his remarkable elocution. As contrasted with 
all other speakers of the day, the staple of it was a colloquial 
tone and manner. Most of the time he seemed merely to be 
talking to the judge, or to the jury. But the talk was extra- 
ordinary for facility, elegance, and a show of convincing 
argument. The average speaker seems always conscious 
of making an oration. Such a one finds it hard to rise when 
it is required. But when Ben Hill had to rise, he went up 
in his declamation as easily as a released balloon. Occa- 
sionally his excitement made him for a little while almost 
vehement, but he never did disobey the command that Ham- 
let gave the actor. He never tore a passion to tatters. And 
in the very torrent and tempest he maintained a temperance 
that gave smoothness to his utterance. 

His voice was superior to all men of his day, except 
Stephens. The voice of Stephens reminded, in its tinniency, 
of a call-bell, and its distinctness reached further than that 
of any speaker I ever heard. George Adair said strikingly 
that the furthest men from Stephens heard him the best. 
Toombs’s voice was loud, often impeded and almost stammer- 
ing. Now and then, even when exerting himself, his enuncia- 
tion was indistinct. Ben Hill’s voice was not a perfect one. 
It had some grating tones, which I am not musician enough 
to describe. But it was free from strain, from disagreeable 
loudness, and it was always more distinct than everybody 
else’s except Stephens’s. 

As a speaker, to you at your first sight of him Hill had 
upon his face a sinister expression of cunning. John Burch 
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—who was killed in the Richmond fights—said of this to 
me, that Hill was like a certain character in a novel of Scott, 
if I remember rightly, whose words were always believed 
until the listener looked at him. 

I believe that the language of Hill’s speeches was a mix- 
ture of premeditated and ex tempore expression. I often 
noted in him when listening to an adversary to whom he was 
to reply that his brow was knit, his eyes glazed, and all his 
manner showed that he was in the throes of composition, 
difficult only because he had to listen at the same time. At 
these times he seemed to be in pain. Once I said to him, 
“Uncle Benjamine,” as I used to call him affectionately, 
“don’t think so hard. It will give you the headache.” The 
interruption irritated him a little, but he showed good will 
in his tone when he replied, “O, John, let me alone now.” 
But I could never detect where the premeditated sentences 
commenced and ended. His art in joining what he had 
thought out beforehand with that which he thought out while 
on his legs, was perfect. To understand this wonderful 
double gift, note his fine written style, and the liitle trouble 
which it seemed to give him. Toombs told John I. Hall that 
Hill could both outwrite and outspeak Cicero. 

His written style—perhaps it is seen at its best in the 
“Notes on the Situation”—is almost exactly like that of his 
reported speeches. The reader will note its tricks of antith- 
esis, and of emphasis, and the shine and glitter of its plain 
words. It is deserving of close study by one who would 
acquire effective off-hand speech. 

He had some weaknesses and defects. When a junior 
would start a suggestion of new testimony or a new law 
point, he would at once try to take it out of the junior’s 
mouth. I never knew his anticipation to be right. Very 
different was Toombs. He was all attention and silence, 
until you had got about half done. Then his comment would 
show that he had accurately completed your communication. 

Hill was very prone to over-state the favorable testimony, 
and to under-state—nay, mis-state—the unfavorable. To me 
he was very conspicuously different from Akerman, Linton 
Stephens, and Toombs in this respect. Those of us who had 
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grown up in the northern circuit had been trained to be so fair 
in statement of evidence that any one would permit his adver- 
sary to tell his side for him, either in an agreed case or a brief 
of evidence. 

Usually Hill was very ready in emergencies, but I have 
seen him show extraordinary helplessness at times. 

How he hesitated and showed weakness in his great reply 
January 11, 1876, to Blaine, when the latter interrupted him 
and inquired as to a resolution relating to prisoners which 
Hill, while senator of the Confederate States, had intro- 
duced! As Toombs said to me with some show of vexation, 
Hill ought to have disposed of the matter as soon as Blaine 
stated the resolution, by saying, “What if I did introduce 
such a resolution? It did not pass, therefore it cannot be, as 
you are trying to make it, proof of cruelty by the Confederate 
Government to Union prisoners.” 

I must agree with Joe Brown’s saying that Ben Hill’s 
judgment was bad. His visionary cotton planting just after 
the war, in which his son says that he lost a quarter of a mil- 
lion, is a proof. That address to the people of Georgia, 
already commented on, is another proof. In the consultation 
room just before the trial of a touch-and-go case, he was far 
inferior to Toombs, also to Linton Stephens, in suggesting the 
proper line of conduct. 

He was merely a tactician. Let me distinguish by com- 
paring Jackson and Longstreet. The former, even when 
away from Lee, always made wise moves. The latter, as 
instanced by his Knoxvillle campaign, was not made for inde- 
pendent command. Yet, when Lee could support his flanks, 
he would resistlessly brush away the most formidable force in 
his front. 

Ben Hill was, I say, a mere tactician, though one of the 
most superb. What surprising victories he won! Remember 
the Metcalf case, his overthrow of Toombs and Linton 
Stephens in the Georgia Railroad Convention, his defeat of 
A. H. Stephens at Lexington. A hundred others might be 
mentioned. 

What a marvel of a speaker he was! I have heard Thomas 
R. R. Cobb, A. H. Stephens and Robert Toombs, each one 
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at his best. If opportunity were now given me to have a 
phonographic record made of that one of all the speeches 
which I have ever heard that in my judgment was the best 
model, and that would stand the highest in American oratory, 
I would select for that record Ben Hill’s Bush Arbor speech. 

That speech, except a few imperfectly reported fragments, 
is lost, and so many of his other great speeches are lost. But 
there is imperishable record of much of his greatness. The 
book by his son, Benjamin Harvey Hill, Jr., entitled “Sen- 
ator Benjamin H. Hill, of Georgia, His Life, Speeches and 
Writings,” is an enduring monument. The memoir is no 
better nor worse than an average memoir by a son. But the 
speeches and the writings are invaluable. And the memo- 
rial addresses, the tributes of the press, the poems called 
forth by his death, and the proceedings at the unveiling of 
his statue are likewise profitable and inspiring. This book 
ought to be daily accessible to every aspiring young man, not 
only in Georgia, but in the entire Union. 
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Some German Criticisms of America 


By WriuuMm H. WaNnNAMAKER, 
Professor of German in Trinity College 


For one great nation to be ignorant of another is most de- 
plorable, and yet it is the rule rather than the exception. False 
judgments, ill timed criticism, outspoken condemnation are 
the result, and these unfortunately are cherished in the mem- 
ory of the ill treated nation, where they rankle and grow with 
feeding on themselves. All the more regrettable is this false 
attitude when the nations concerned are in the forefront of 
civilization and keen rivals for commercial supremacy in the 
markets of the world. For bitterness caused by unfair, ignor- 
ant criticism and a failure to recognize aims and ideals 
striven for, may easily be fanned into glowing anger by real 
or supposed unfairness in trade, and result in disastrous war. 
Furthermore, it blinds each people to the soul of the other 
and the great and good of the one does not become a part of 
the spiritual food of the other. 

Germany and the United States sustain to each other the 
attitude I have just indicated. No two nations of the earth 
need more to know the truth about each other, no two so closely 
affiliated by the ties of blood and of business are so ignorant 
of each other; no two could help each other so much. In 
many ways these nations are supplements of each other; one 
has just what the other has not and both need what they lack. 
And yet in both countries the notion is deep set that by nature 
they are enemies and that the advancement of the one must 
be at the cost of the other. 

Of late, especially since the visit of Prince Henry to this 
country, much has been written by Germans regarding Amer- 
ica and the Americans, and much of it, so far as I can judge, 
has done more harm than good. In this country, too, there is 
no lack of reading material about our great rivals on the other 
side of the ocean, but I have yet to find the book that reveals 
to us the soul of the people who gave the world a Luther, a 
Kant, a Goethe, a Beethoven, a Wagner or even a Frederick 
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or a Bismarck. In this age of commercialism—and I do not 
condemn it—I think it is not unwise to remember that each 
nation attempts to do more than trade, and to bring ourselves 
to seek in the other for that which we can bless, rather than 
curse. 

Realizing the great good that would come from a truer 
knowledge of the American nation, among the Germans, 
Ludwig Max Goldberger and Wilhelm von Polenz, both 
earnest men of fine spirit, have published in book form 
the results of their study of our nation.* They have the 
titles, “Land of Unlimited Possibilities,” and “Land of the 
Future.” These books have been widely read in Germany and 
have not been written in vain. They are also well known in 
this country, but have not perhaps received—especially the 
work of von Polenz—the attention they merit. This may be 
due to the fact that Prof. Miinsterberg’s “American Traits” 
somewhat supplied their place. And so I have thought it not 
unwise to give for the general reader the substance of the un- 
favorable criticism of us that occurs in these books. For the 
authors measure us by their standards, and where they find 
us weak they must think their nation strong. Hence it would 
be well for us to study them from the same standpoint and 
make good our failings—if they are failings. I should like 
to say emphatically that both books contain many flattering 
criticisms of us and that both men are generous in their recog- 
nition of our excellencies. I think I need not repeat these, 
for as a nation we are perhaps well enough informed on our 
virtues. 

Of the two books, that by von Polenz is decidedly the more 
thoughtful. He has studied us from all points of view, while 
Goldberger has concerned himself almost entirely with a 
study of the American business and commercial world. 

+What, then, are some of the most striking characteristics 





*“Das Land der unbegrensten Moeglichkeiten,”’ Ludwig Max Goldberger, Ber- 
lin, 1904. 

“Das Land der Zukunft,”” Wilhelm von Polenz, Berlin, 1904. 

+The writer does not pretend to translate exactly from the originals, though 


at times the translation is fairly literal. Quotation marks are therefore omitted 
throughout. 
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of the American people? To characterize a great nation is 
generally a most difficult matter, but in this case less difficult 
than one would think. For von Polenz does not find that 
variety of life, and hence of character here as, for example, in 
Germany. The whole tendency is to bring about uniformity 
and equality; it is a process of levelling that constantly and 
everywhere goes on. It is often hard, for example, to distin- 
guish a servant from his master, a maid from her mistvess. 
The laborer feels himself the equal of his employer and strives 
to imitate his style of dressing, his way of living, his general 
conduct as closely as possible. This is a natural result of the 
absolute lack of restraint of all kinds on the individual. 
Each citizen has freedom to make what he can of himself, 
feels his independence and willingly asserts it. 

The privilege has its beneficent influence. It has made 
even of the American workman a manly, hopeful, self-con- 
fident man, has stimulated him to strive and save and has 
kindled in him the wholesome ambition to make it possible 
for his children to have it better in the world than he. It has 
prevented that deep-seated hereditary class-hatred so evident 
in Germany, that finds its most dangerous expression nowa- 
days in the Social Democratic party. It has kept the labor 
unions out of politics, since, generally speaking, they have 
no reason to contend for political or social rights. What they 
seek is rather to better their condition financially and to 
force the capitalists to recognize their free right to combine 
and legislate for their welfare. 

On the other hand, to this lack of restraint must be attrib- 
uted in American character a regrettable want of respect 
for authority. Even lawful authority is disregarded and 
its enforcement resented. Thus laws are evaded in a shame- 
ful way. The government is in the eyes of the public a sort 
of hangman’s servant and robbed by all who have a chance. 
A conspicuous example is the extortionate price paid to the 
railroads by the postoffice department. 

Other striking characteristics of the American are due to 
the new environment. Thus the limitlessness of the western 
prairies and the vastness of the fertile Misssissippi Valley 
regions have taught him to think big and plan vast, have 
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imbued him with confidence in the great future of his race. 
Every American is convinced that his nation is chosen of 
God as the Jews of old to be His people, and that it is des- 
tined to become the nation of the world. And he is not slow 
to speak out his convictions, nor does he hesitate to condemn 
or pity less fortunate nations. 

Thus in America undertakings are on a vast scale, and 
things are done in a big way. Bigness, high price, speed, 
become standards of measurements. But, unfortunately, in 
his regard for size he loses sight of detail. The nation seems 
to have little sense for order and detail, at least, they are 
notoriously lacking, especially in public concerns. With 
admirable mastery of enormous difficulties a trans-continen- 
tal railway is built, and splendidly, even luxurously equipped. 
And yet in the details of management of this as of other 
American railways, there is a surprising lack of organic dis- 
cipline, conspicuously present in German roads. Foreigners 
are dumbfounded by constant delays of through trains in 
America from a few minutes to many hours, but the suf- 
fering American public bears them in silence. And how 
can a nation tolerate such country roads? The cities, too, 
are dirty, often filthy and generally have inferior and poorly 
managed sewerage systems. But the tax laws above all else 
illustrate this weakness in American character. Goldberger 
finds these laws antiquated and so unjust as really to invite 
deception. Yet they are retained and the individual is sup- 
posed to take care of himself as best he can. The inefficiency 
of the law is seen from the fact that the state tax on prop- 
erty from Greater New York in 1902 amounted to less than 
sixty per cent of the state income tax from Berlin in the 
same year. 

Again, America is marvelously blessed by nature and labor 
is richly rewarded. The nation has constantly prospered, 
and the American has never known the bitterness of great 
national hardships and failures. He is therefore an out- 
spoken optimist. His optimistic, enthusiastic spirit, how- 
ever, is finely balanced by persevering energy, which speaks 
from every feature of his face. His unbounded enthusiasm 
leads him into great risk-taking, the fondness for which has 
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become a national trait; but this dangerous characteristic is 
counterbalanced by remarkable presence of mind and the 
ability to help himself. 

But good as optimism is, based on constant success and 
easily won rewards, it has resulted in several evil traits in the 
national character. Thus there are carelessness, as seen in 
disregard of details and order discussed above, and in fail- 
ure to provide for the public welfare generally; lack of con- 
scientiousness, which alone can account for such public cor- 
ruption and the more or less indifferent attitude of the pub- 
lic to it; lightness of thought, which goes into frivolity and 
want of reverence—how else can the criminal waste of na- 
ture’s rich gifts to the nation be accounted for—and, lastly, 
superficiality. The effort being made to save the woods and 
to keep some of the natural beauties of the land as a rich 
heritage of the nation cannot succeed till the conscience of 
the people has been aroused and places itself behind the 
movement. Whatever excuse may be given for the savage 
devastation and criminal waste of the forestry, and for the 
notorious public corruption, both have already worked incal- 
culable harm on the soul of the nation. 

The superficiality of the American is seen in his disincli- 
nation to concern himself with the deeper questions of the 
soul, the solution of which he prefers to leave to the think- 
ing of others. He fails to see the practical, since not imme- 
diate, value of philosophical truths. He is not capable of 
appreciating much of the best of modern art, since he does 
not know what to make of pessimism. For example, Ibsen’s 
dramas of accusation against modern society have found lit- 
tle favor in America. 

Then, with his constant effort to save time the American 
has lost a regard for dignity, since time is a necessary ele- 
ment in dignity, and his restlessness and hurry give him no 
opportunity to cultivate ease and grace of body and spirit. 

Thus, in spite of all his inventions to make life easier 
and by saving time apparently to lengthen life the modern 
American has not learned the art of living, has not discovered 
the right proportion between earning and enjoying. His 
daily life is monotonous. The artist would say of it that the 
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finer shading is lacking, that all seems foreground painting, 
there is no atmosphere. It has not the air of familiar 
thoughtfulness, of being well planned beforehand, which good 
tradition has given German public occasions and family festi- 
vals. One could hardly conceive of the Christmas-tree as 
originating in America. 

In speaking of the achievements of our nation both authors 
do full justice to the marvelous material development, and 
both appreciate the work and intellect that did it all. They 
stress the superiority of America over Europe in industrial 
equipment, in the invention and use of machinery, in the 
organization of all the industrial forces of the land. For 
the American has that which makes him above all the rest 
of the world a master in dealing with the externals of life— 
the practical imagination. It explains America’s great 
inventions, her comfortable furniture, her model homes of 
comfort and ease, the existence of her gigantic successful busi- 
ness enterprises, her huge railroad systems. It directs her 
farming, the like of which the world has never seen. Com- 
pared with the American farmer of the West, the German 
farmer is a fossil. But in the constant effort to master the 
practical the nation has done itself the wrong of neglecting 
to a certain extent the ideal and as yet has developed no 
organ for the transcendental. Its surface judgment by the 
standards of size and cost renders it blind often to the inner 
harmony of men and things. Indeed, the nation is as yet 
blind to the deepest meaning of art. In America art is 
known and used as a kind of external ornament, but no- 
where employed for the expression of inner perceptions or 
deep-welling needs of the soul. This fact points to the great- 
est weakness in American life—lack of depth and intensity. 
And without these, in spite of all his refinement and knowl- 
edge of life, the American remains an outsider from the 
highest culture. 

And why is it that the nation which gives such freedom 
to the individual for self-development has produced so few 
great men—in the world’s acceptance of the term—and no 
world-ruling genius? The trouble is that the environment of 
the American from childhood up is too prosaic and monot- 
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onous, too intellectually cold; there is so little to appeal to the 
spirit. American scenery is grand, but overpowering. Fur- 
thermore the landscapes and mountains lack that indefinable 
touch that comes from ancient culture, there are no ruins. 
Fancy finds nothing to dream about and reflection nothing 
into which to sink itself. 

Great intellects we have had and still have, but few 
great spirits. The giants of modern America are her busi- 
ness leaders, but they do not supply the place in the nation’s 
life of great souls. Some of them are really geniuses, and 
some have hastened far ahead of their time. Despotic as 
they have become with the attainment of absolute power, 
without these captains of industry the resources of the country 
could not have been so quickly developed, and the nation is in 
this sense indebted to them. 

And so the spiritual inheritance of the human race has 
not been greatly enriched by the American nation. It has 
produced no great poet, artist or musician. There has not 
been the artist personality, without which no great art can be 
produced. America’s few great men have not been artists 
in the highest sense, as have been all great Germans from 
Luther and Kant f6 Bismarck. These men not only made 
of their lives works of art, they also gave such compelling 
reality to their inner visions, that truths learned from them 
became laws before which the world bowed. The deeds of 
Washington and Lincoln, on the other hand, though by no 
means lacking in greatness, seem not so closely united with 
their personality, do not appear to grow up out of the depths 
of their nature. They seem to have been driven by external 
powers that lay in the time rather than impelled by that 
inner necessity which made Luther cry out, “I cannot do 
otherwise, may God help me!” 

The nation’s literature suffers the misfortune of being 
without a basis of folk poetry: America has no hero sages, 
no native fairy tales, no national epic. Even where there is 
reverence for the past and a desire to make it live again, 
there is lacking just that inexhaustible fountain of nation- 
ality, from which Goethe, Herder, the Romanticists and the 
Grimm brothers drew. So Longfellow’s ballads occur in for- 
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eign lands or are adaptations after German or Scottish models. 
This poet, too, with all his delicacy, good taste, noble lan- 
guage, idealism in the best sense, is wanting in elemental 
creative power, and that regardlessness so necessary to the 
genuine poet. In Whitman, the really modern American 
poet, the personification of America’s strength and weak- 
ness in all places, the typical poet of the new world, one 
misses just what one admires in Longfellow. Could one 
poet have been made of the two, the land would perhaps have 
had its great poet, for which it still waits in vain. 

For Emerson, the literary man of whom the country pro- 
fessedly is proudest, penetrated with a deep sense of the mys- 
tery of nature, great as philosopher, prophet, essayist, who 
gave American literature what it before him lacked, per- 
spective of the everlasting, though undoubtedly a rich soul, 
was not a rich poet, and does not represent an unbroken 
original artist individuality. In this gentle spirit we miss the 
Shakesperian sense of the tragedy of existence and the ele- 
mental passion of a Bonaparte. 

The nation has produced an unusually large number of 
witty and humorous writers. But American wit and humor 
are far less fine than that of England and Germany, they 
are rather boisterous and boastful, often coarse. For the 
tear that the German humorist secretly hides in his own 
eye as he makes his thrust at the follies of man, one seeks 
in vain in his American cousin. Only Holmes and Irving 
are exceptions. 

So-called American fiction of the present is conventional 
and suffers from being written too rapidly. The best of it 
is only average stuff. What pass for nature books cannot 
be called works of art. They are, so to speak, only filmy, 
boneless protoplasms having neither beginning nor end and 
absolutely without point. 

The educational systems of Germany and America are 
not to be compared, since the goals striven for are so entirely 
different. The American nation, here as elsewhere, realiz- 
ing that it could not create ideal conditions, has satisfied 
itself with the best possible under the circumstances. The 
schools found the task to educate men for this land, these 
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circumstances, this constitution, to train citizens of a democ- 
racy, who later in life were to rule themselves; and to give 
to all individuals regardless of class, color or sex the most 
similar education possible and make of each a practical 
human being. This task they have performed fairly well. 
The German ideal, seldom enough reached, is surely higher 
and purer—development to personality through harmonious 
education. 

Harmonious education is impossible in the American sys- 
tem ; here is its great weakness. From kindergarten to grad- 
uate university work, in spite of many individual excel- 
lences, there is a fatal lack of unity: there are gaps which 
really amount to contradictions. Such a gap undoubtedly 
exists, for example, between grammar school and high school, 
the aims of the one are absolutely different from those of the 
other. This high school, moreover, is responsible for the 
greatest defect in all American education: it produces dil- 
ettantism. Professedly the aim of the school is to give the 
pupil an education with the help of which he can later 
make his way in every special branch. But this purpose is 
thwarted by the teaching too early of all sorts of matter, 
which belongs only in some special department. The amount 
of work attempted is simply beyond attainment. At best, 
then, it is only a nibbling at all sorts of learning, and pro- 
duces that superficial vanity which so readily comes of a 
smattering knowledge of many things. And the teaching 
here, too, is poorly done, and the method false. To substi- 
tute recitations learned by heart from a text book for the lec- 
ture by the teacher must be due to a failure to recognize the 
fact that nothing more stimulates and excites personal judg- 
ment in the pupil than the model of a living personality in 
the teacher. 

American universities have no great names to show. Their 
scholars, in spite of intense striving and industry, have done 
nothing independently great in pure philosophy and meta- 
physics, theological exegesis and criticism of sources, in an- 
cient or comparative philology. The explanation is to be 
found in the character of the race. The strength of the 
German has always been to develop his inner nature and put 
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it in harmony with that which is above the world of appear- 
ance—the transcendental. The American, on the other hand, 
is wonderfully endowed for dealing with the external world, 
but for the creation of great thoughts that move mankind 
he lacks two qualities: the intuition of the poet and the 
organic thinking of the philosopher. And so American 
scholars and searchers for truth have not yet proved that with 
all their keen sense and imagination they possess an insight 
into the deepest connection of things. 

And religion in the New World? Von Polenz finds the 
wisdom of the founders of the American government in 
keeping Church and State distinct splendidly verified. Many 
blessings have resulted from it, one of the greatest being 
that in America there is not that deep-seated deplorable hos- 
tility to the church among the masses, who, in their griev- 
ances against government do not differentiate between Church 
and State, where they are combined. 

As a nation the Americans are religiously endowed. Here, 
too, they are practical and active rather than brooding and 
hypercritical. One misses that deep humble piety often to 
be found among the religious of Germany. In the church 
services there seems, too, to be a lack of appeal to the spirit of 
the congregation. The American congregations seem to be 
concerned too much about comfortable and fine surroundings 
and appear to need appeal from without by a fine oration 
and by beautiful singing. What the German above all else 
seeks in the worship, the American seems to overlook— 
edifying of the spirit. 

Among the masses there is seldom, as in Germany, out- 
spoken disbelief, rather religious indifference. Moreover, 
since the government is hands off in all religious matters, 
the public schools give no instruction in the Bible, and 
since, especially in the larger cities, the poorer classes do not 
send their children to Sunday school, there is growing up 
in the heart of the country a modern heathendom. The 
free church fights valiantly to overcome this and does a 
great work. Yet against the ruling denominations, which 
with accumulated wealth and with prestige have grown aris- 
tocratic and exclusive, the poor man entertains feelings of 
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distrust. Even the Methodist church, which earlier, espe- 
cially in the South, had become the church of the people, is 
no longer the simple pious denomination it once was. Hence 
the great place in America that such an organization as the 
Salvation Army has won. These people reach the masses, 
and by their very presence protest against the tendency of the 
old churches. 

A most admirable feature in American religious work is 
the great part the young take in it. The work, for example, 
of the Y. M. C. A. is magnificent. 

And our future? In spite of some real dangers, chief of 
which are the negro question; the immigration from inferior 
peoples of thousands of their outcasts; the small birth-rate 
in those classes that are to furnish the leaven of the nation; 
the lack of a healthy prosperous middle class as in Ger- 
many, made impossible in America by the control of busi- 
ness by a few; and false capitalization of the great busi- 
ness organizations and consequent distrust in them—in 
spite of all these and the evils and weaknesses spoken of 
above, von Polenz believes America has the greatest future 
of any country in the world, for the nation is too sound not 
to overcome these defects and dangers. And Goldberger finds 
that in this land of unlimited possibilities, where golden 
gifts and iron-like industry, good fortune and deserts are 
united, there is room for Sparta and Athens, Rome and 
Jerusalem—only not for Capua and Byzantium. 











Political Philosophy* 
By W. W. WitLovenusy, Pu. D., 
Professor in Political Science at Johns Hopkins University 


The term “Political Philosophy” is not so self-explicative 
as to render unnecessary an inquiry into the character and 
value of the speculations with which it has to deal. The ad- 
jective “political” is easily reduced to its proper meaning. 
Correctly used, it has reference to those matters that directly 
pertain to the organization of men in corporate communities 
over which some paramount ruling authority is generally 
recognized as the legitimate source of all legally binding com- 
mands. We thus term political all matters that concern the 
state, its origin, history, right to be, organization, activities, 
administration and aims. When, however, we turn to the 
meaning of the substantive “philosophy,” when used in con- 
nection with the qualifying adjective “political,” the matter 
is not quite so simple. It is clear that we cannot speak of a 
philosophy of politics in the metaphysical or epistemological 
senses cf the word, nor can we employ the term in its cosmic 
application as a synthesis of the doctrines of all the sciences. 
The only meaning, then, which we may properly attach to 
the word, when used in the phrase political philosophy, is 
that which it has when we speak of the philosophy of any 
science as being that portion of it which is concerned with the 
theoretical discussion of the essential characteristics of the 
material and phenomena with which such science has to deal. 
When we thus speak of a philosophy of a science as dealing 
with its theoretical principles, it is not to be understood, how- 
ever, that it is therefore concerned with its hypothetical or 
undetermined part. A philosopy in this sense is theoretical 
only in the sense of being abstract, that is, as dealing with 
generalizations rather than with particulars, and as predicat- 
ing essential and fundamental qualities rather than accidental 
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or unessential characteristics. Its results are, or should be, 
as exact as those reached in the corresponding sciences and 
arts. Indeed, the correctness of the principles reached in 
these later fields is almost wholly conditioned upon the truth 
of the distinctions philosophically determined. 

In its methods and aims, political philosophy is upon the 
one side teleological or ideal, upon the other side scientific 
or analytical. Upon its ideal side it seeks to discover the 
nature of political society and the legitimate sphere of its 
authority as determined by the nature of men, that is, by 
their need of political organization for. the satisfaction of 
their proper desires and for the realization of their possible 
perfections. It thus defines the state in terms of its end, and 
essays to determine what its activities and organization should 
be, rather than to describe its form and functions as they 
actually are. Upon its analytical side political philosophy 
is wholly concerned with the state as it is, with its nature as 
determined by the elements of which it is composed and by the 
manner in which they are united. From the innumerable 
and diverse ways in which political organs are framed and 
political authority manifested, political philosophy discovers 
those underlying qualities which are essential and common to 
them all. From its search for the real source and nature of 
political power or sovereignty, it returns with criteria accord- 
ing to which political phenomena of all kinds and all ages can 
logically and satisfactorily be analyzed and classified. Politi- 
cal philosophy thus affords the means of uniting into a har- 
monious whole that multitude of phenomena which, in ap- 
pearance, is so confused and confusing. It makes it no lon- 
ger necessary to declare law, the state, or sovereignty to be 
one thing at one time and another thing at another. In its 
light the changes or evolutions of political institutions and 
activities are seen to be changes in form or manner of outward 
manifestation of political authority, not alteration in nature. 
History shows us that neither in governmental organization 
nor in actual activity and social efficiency have two states ever 
agreed nor has the same state remained the same in these 
respects at different periods of its existence. Yet the state 
itself, considered abstractly as a political power, has not 
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changed its character. Its sovereignty has remained the 
same that it ever has been, and always will be, so long as it 
exists at all. Those who deny this (as does, for instance, 
Professor Rowe, who says that “it is impossible to formulate 
a political terminology applicable to all times and to all 
countries”) deny not only the possibility of a philosophy of 
politics in any sense of the word, but, by necessary implica- 
tion, deny the possibility of framing definitions in political 
science whose validity may be unquestionably accepted. If 
law and sovereignty change at different times, not only in 
form but in character, what criteria are afforded for determin- 
ing at any given time what their real characters are, and 
therefore the tests by which their presence may be infallibly 
detected ; or what possible basis is there left for comparison 
between institutions of different times, or of the same time, 
but among nations upon different planes of civilization? 
What hope will there be, reasoning from such basis, of finally 
determining political legitimacy in any individual case, or of 
founding systems of constitutional law or international pro- 
cedure upon anything but empirical and therefore largely 
arbitrary bases ? 

A survey of the history of political speculation shows that, 
up to comparatively recent times, political philosophy, upon 
what we have termed its analytical side, received almost no 
attention. The ideal, the ethical, or, as one might almost 
say, the metaphysical, method was the one almost exclusively 
followed. The nature of the state, and especially its relation 
to the church, its ethical right to existence, the legitimate 
sphere and contents of its law, the character and extent of 
the authority properly exercisable by its rulers, and the recip- 
rocal rights and duties of their subjects,—these, rather than 
the examination of the ideas of sovereignty and law as a pos- 
itive legal concepts, were the topics that were over and over 
again discussed, and the answers to them sought not in a 
utilitarian consideration of existing needs and conditions, but 
in purely subjective examinations of the essential nature of 
man and the contents and character of divine or natural law. 

Thus, during all this time, political philosophy, in so far 
as it was not theological or metaphysical, was ideal or ethi- 
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cal. Its inquiries extended little beyond the domain of Na- 
turrecht or Naturrechtlehre. The existence of these so-called 
natural laws, absolutely binding in their force and possible of 
exact and definite statement, being assumed, speculators, 
one after another, essayed the elaboration of codes of con- 
duct that should govern rulers and ruled in the establishment, 
organization, and maintenance of political relations. Abso- 
luteness was the one characteristic of all the systems that were 
elaborated. Ideal forms of government applicable at all times 
and to all peoples, and systems of law complete and in con- 
science absolutely binding upon every one were unif ‘rmly the 
results reached. Being almost purely subjective in charac- 
ter, the freest possible play to the speculative abilities and 
inclinations of their authors was permitted, and thus, as a 
writer in the QuarTERLy (October, 1900) has remarked, the 
science or philosophy of natural law, while preventing the 
creation of a true and useful science of politics, was the 
apotheosis of political philosophy. 

In our day, however, the absolute has given way to the rel- 
ative in both ethical and political speculation. That the 
best form of government and the best code of laws are not 
the same for all peoples, and that, though the distinction be- 
tween right and wrong is absolute, no particular rules of con- 
duct are, are now truisms. 

This, however, has not meant the total, or, indeed, the con- 
siderable destruction of political philosophy even upon its 
ideal or ethical side. Though we now no longer believe that 
it is possible to construct a political Utopia everywhere appli- 
cable, or an ideal code of laws ethically and absolutely bind- 
ing upon every one, we still hold it profitable to subject ex- 
isting political conditions to ethical and utilitarian criticism, 
and consider it possible to outline systems of governments, 
and elaborate codes of laws which, while admittedly imper- 
fect, and applicable only to particular conditions, are never- 
theless improvements upon ‘those existing. Furthermore we 
still see the necessity of discovering an ethical quo warranto 
both for the existence of political authority in general, and 
for the given state or government in particular. 

But it is especially upon its analytical side that political 
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philosophy now flourishes and demonstrates its value. First 
of all it has rendered possible the creation of a true political 
science. A science has been defined as “Knowledge gained 
and unified by exact observation and correct thinking, espe- 
cially as methodically formulated and arranged in a rational 
system,” (Standard Dictionary). Thus, it is not until the 
related facts obtained by research, observation and experi- 
mentation have been co-ordinated and logically classified that 
a science is created. But before the co-ordination and class- 
ification are possible, the facts themselves must be correctly 
analyzed, and their essential characteristics ascertained so 
that exact definitions of them may be drawn and criteria dis- 
covered that may serve as the bases of correct classifications. 
Thus political philosophy upon its analytical side, by ascer- 
taining the precise connotations of such terms as law, gov- 
ernment, state, suzerainty, sovereignty and the like, has ren- 
dered possible the formulation of exact definitions and class- 
ifications and, consequently, the creation of a political science. 

Especially in the fields of constitutional jurisprudence and 
of international law is the value of political theory made 
manifest. Political philosophy, in fact, supplies the logic 
of constitutional law, and where fundamental political con- 
cepts have not been intelligently thought out and harmonized 
into a system, vagaries in constitutional interpretation and 
inconsistencies in political action are sure to result. The 
great Marshall was great as a political philosopher rather 
than as a lawyer. All of his chief opinions were almost sim- 
ply and wholly essays in political theory. This is evident 
from the fact that in them very rarely is a legal authority 
or precedent cited to sustain the reasoning employed or the 
conclusions reached. And, since his time, though references 
to pre-decided cases abound in its written opinions, the ratio 
decidendi of the decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court has in all of the more important cases been derived 
from the principles estahlished by pure political theory. 
Thus, to cite but a few instances, this is seen in United States 
v. Lee, where the right of a private citizen to recover pos- 
session of property held by a federal officer under authority 
of an unconstitutional executive order was sustained by bas- 
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ing it upon the general principle that in a republican govern- 
ment no authority can be so high that an act by it, unauthor- 
ized by a valid law, can operate to divest the private citizen 
of a legal right. So also in Texas v. White, the distinction 
between a state and its government,—a distinction empha- 
sized by political theory—was seized upon by the court to 
enable it to assert the continuance of a State in the Union 
at the same time that the legitimacy of the government was 
denied. Finally, in the most recent of the cases dealing with 
the constitutional rights of the inhabitants of our insular 
possessions, the decisions are based upon the purest of politi- 
cal theorizing regarding the nature of the rights enumerated 
in the first eight articles of amendment to the constitution. 

In the field of international law the sphere and service of 
political theory or philosophy is even more conspicuously 
manifested. In the beginning the principles of international 
law were deduced in a purely a priori manner, custom 
and precedent playing little or no part. And though con- 
vention and custom are now the chief sources of its rules, the 
part played by pure political theory is still very important. 

At the same time that the principles of international law, 
through the practice of nations and the efforts of commenta- 
tors, have been rendered fairly definite and systematized, and 
the formal rights and duties of sovereign nations towards 
one another have thus been made in the main evident, the 
application of these principles, and the determination in con- 
crete cases of these respective rights and duties have been 
made, if anything, more difficult than ever by the great in- 
crease in the complexity of constitutional and international 
relations that has marked the last century, and, especially, 
the last quarter of it. Instead of a family of nations com- 
posed of members completely autonomous in fact as well as 
name, we find nations, each sovereign in name and theory, 
associated in the closest of constitutional bonds, in some in- 
stances, and exercising their international powers in com- 
mon, and in others, surrendering up the enjoyment of their 
international rights in whole or in part to alien powers. In 
some cases, indeed, this surrender has extended to the exercise 
of domestic powers as well. Thus, it has come about that just 
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as in the middle ages the feudal state was the prevailing 
civic type, and in the early modern age the absolute mon- 
archy, so, at the present time, the dominant type seems to be 
the composite or federal form. In Europe we have the fed- 
eral state of Switzerland, the dual empire-kingdom of Aus- 
tria-Hungary, and the great German hegemony under the 
leadership of Prussia. In the Americas we have the federal 
states of the United States, Canada, Mexico, Brazil, Argen- 
tina and Venezuela. Australia is now a federated common- 
wealth, in South Africa a federal movement among the sev- 
eral British colonies exists, and, finally, the scheme of an 
imperial federation of all the English colonies with their 
mother country is in many quarters being rigorously pressed. 
Each of the greater powers of the world has within com- 
paratively recent years established political interests over the 
less developed peoples of Asia, Africa and the Pacific Is- 
lands. Where these political interests have taken the definite 
colonial form international conditions have not been greatly 
complicated ; but where, as is the case in so many instances, 
these interests have been asserted, not as a result of the 
formal subjection of the territories in question to the sover- 
eignty of the powers claiming the interest, but as based upon 
treaties providing for the establishment of a protectoral rela- 
tion, or for the lease for a number of years of a particular 
tract of land, or, more indefinite, the setting up of simply 
a “sphere of interest,” or, most indefinite of all, the lease of 
a sphere of interest,—where these have been the international 
relations that have been established, a host of novel interna- 
tional problems have been born, for the solution of which, 
in most instances, only pure political theory is competent. 
The connotations of the terms sovereignty, suzerainty, half- 
sovereignty, protection, vassalage, allegiance, have to be 
examined with a carefulness never before required. Among 
other problems it is necessary to determine anew what powers 
and attributes are incidental to the possession of sovereignty ; 
whether its existence is an infallible and necessary test of 
statehood; to what extent the exercise of its powers may be 
delegated without parting with its possession; the distinction 
between governments de facto, and governments de jure; 
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whether states may be created by international compact; 
whether the origin of political authority in general is suscep- 
tible of a juristic interpretation ; what is the essential charac- 
ter of positive law and whence its validity ; and to what extent 
so-called international law is binding or is law at all in sensu 
strictiore. 

The nature and sphere of political philosophy may be fur- 
ther and more particularly explained by showing the rela- 
tions in which it stands to some of the other departments 
of speculative inquiry. Though, as has been pointed out, 
political theory cannot be spoken of as a philosophy in its 
metaphysical sense, there is a very close relation between 
political philosophy in so far as it attempts to determine the 
nature of the state from its final cause, and metaphysics in 
so far as it seeks teleologically man’s nature. This is so 
from the fact that necessarily, except in so far as the exis- 
tence of the state is conceived to be an end in itself, the defi- 
nition of political authority in terms of its proper end is 
governed by what is conceived to be man’s aim and destiny. 
Thus, as a matter of fact, it is found that abstract political 
speculations have ever been carried on in intimate union with 
ontological and teleological inquiries. The aim of almost all 
philosophizing is the discovery not only of the essential 
nature of things, but the determination of their justification 
and purpose. It is, therefore, but to be expected that in all 
times those minds which, by nature and temperament, have 
been inclined to seek for the nature of reality in general, 
should have also searched for the nature, justification, and 
end of the state, the greatest of all human institutions. Thus 
it is found that the chief political philosophers have been 
also conspicuous as philosophers in the general sense. This 
is as true of Plato and Aristotle in ancient days as it is of 
Aquinas, Suarez, and Bodin in later times, and of Spinoza, 
Locke, Hobbs, Mills, Kant, Fichte, and Hegel of still more 
recent date. 

Inasmuch as there is no logical connection between meta- 
physical and political speculations, that is to say, no syllo- 
gistic dependence of the results of the one study upon the 
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conclusions of the other, it is found that, except in rare cases, 
philosophers have not attempted to deduce political princi- 
ples directly from ontological premises. At the same time, 
however, the general cast of mind, the philosophical Tendenz 
of writers, has often influenced them in their political inqui- 
ries. Thus, to take a single instance, the difference in the 
views of Plato and Aristotle as to the relation of the indi- 
vidual to the state and as to the proper sphere of control of 
the latter over the private life of the former is logically ex- 
plainable by the divergency of the views respectively held 
by them as to the relation between universals and their par- 
ticulars. Plato, in his conception of the state, treats it as in 
a sense a universal, the universal of man; and as, in his 
general philosophical system, the general is considered as 
more real, more important, than the particular, so the body 
politic is conceived to represent, if not actually to be, a higher 
type of humanity than the single individuals comprehended 
within it. Hence, in his political scheme, the welfare of 
these individuals is wholly subordinated to that of the civic 
generality, and the citizen is treated as having no rights, no 
aims, indeed, apart from the state. Aristotle, on the other 
hand, while not denying reality to ideas or universals, yet 
holds that they do not exist apart from the particulars 
included within them. The particulars are thus given an 
importance and a self-existence, as it were, of their own. 
They are treated as having a life that is not and cannot be 
completely swallowed up in that of their universals. The 
reflex of this in his political thought is seen in the increased 
rights and claims which is given to individuals, qua indi- 
viduals, as against the state. 

The relation between political and ethical theories has been 
even more intimate than that which has existed between politi- 
ical philosophy and metaphysics. So intimate, indeed, has 
the association been that Janet, who has given us, perhaps, 
our best history of political speculations, has found it prac- 
ticable to combine this history with an account of the ethical 
systems of the writers considered.* 





*The title of his work is Histoire de la Science Politique daus ses Rapports 
avec la Morale. 
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Upon its theoretical side, ethics necessarily depends upon 
metaphysical inquiries into the essential nature of man and 
of the moral order of the universe. Upon its practical side, 
however, its union is with politics. When the character of 
moral obligation or of sanction, or the nature of the highest 
good is dealt with, one is in the realm of theoretical or abstract 
ethics. When the establishment of proper norms for human 
conduct is essayed the domain of practica] ethics is entered. 
Practical ethics is essentially a social science in that it has 
for its aim the determination of just rules for the guidance 
of men in their dealings with one another. The solitary 
individual may be and is in fact, a moral being, but until 
he is brought into association with others of his kind there can 
occur to him few, if any obligations of a moral nature. For 
though we may hold that the feeling of moral obligation is 
an original datum of human consciousness, and that man, as 
a partaker in the divine or absolute reason is potentially a 
moral being, the possibility of his coming to a self-recognition 
of this fact, as well as the opportunity of realizing it in prac- 
tice, is only rendered possible in the social state. 

The concrete facts which condition the formation and exer- 
cise of ethical ideals are thus preponderantly of a political 
character. The influence exerted by the commands of the 
state in creating and moulding current conceptions of right 
and justice is necessarily enormous. The true and desirable 
relation between law and ethics is of course for ethics to dic- 
tate the principles and distinctions which the laws embody. 
As a matter of fact, however, it has always been the case, 
and always will be until men become generally moralized 
and intellectualized, that legal determinations are to many 
persons the source whence they derive their ethical distinc- 
tions. 

When, from the formation of ethical conceptions we return 
to the realization of them in practice, the dependence of the 
ethicist upon the politician becomes in many cases absolute. 
In so far as ethical speculation is devoted to a search for a 
justification of the existence, and the manner of existence, 
of the authority of a political institution, its inquiries are as 
much political as ethical. So, conversely, in so far as the 
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political philosopher seeks for the moral basis for institutions 
and authorities, his speculations are as much ethical as politi- 
eal. As has been already said, the problems with which the 
political philosopher is concerned may roughly be divided into 
two classes, the analytical and the teleological. With the 
analytical questions of political philosophy ethics has no con- 
cern. Its teleological problems, however, are almost wholly 
ethical. These have to deal with the right of the state to be, 
the legitimate extent to which the freedom of the individual 
may be restricted by public control, and the aims which a body 
politic should strive to realize. 

The use of the term “political” as applied to “political 
philosophy” and “political economy” indicates a more inti- 
mate relations between those two departments of thought than 
actually exists. Voltaire is reported to have said that the Holy 
Roman Empire was neither holy, nor Roman, nor an empire. 
With equal truth it might be said that political economy, at 
least, as the science is now conceived, is neither political nor 
economic in the ordinary sense of the word. When economic 
speculations first began to assume a form sufficiently coherent 
and considerable to warrant their being grouped under a 
distinct title and to receive treatment as a separate depart- 
ment of human inquiry, they were essentially cameralistic 
in character; that is to say, they centered around the prob- 
lems of public finance. They had to do primarily with 
the questions of maintaining the public credit, and of secur- 
ing to the state an income adequate for its needs. Thus, at 
the hands of the first real school of economists, the Mer- 
cantilists, its relation to practical politics was so intimate 
that it did deserve the title of “political economy.” By the 
Physiocrats, however, the center of interest was taken from 
the state and placed in the citizen, the problems surround- 
ing the production of wealth by the individual being the ones 
especially emphasized. At the same time, however, though 
the direct dependence of economics upon considerations of 
political polity was lessened, the relation between the philo- 
sophic basis of economic and political speculations were ren- 
dered more intimate by the founding of economic views upon 
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the same doctrines of natural laws and of inalienable indi- 
vidual right that were at that time current in political thought. 

In the epoch-making work of Adam Smith, An Enquiry 
Into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations, the 
science of political economy assumed more nearly its modern 
form, but doctrines of natural rights still played a consider- 
able part in its theory. Furthermore, as the title partly indi- 
cates, questions of political policy were everywhere empha- 
sized. Since Smith’s day, however, the uniform tendency 
among economists has been to consider as the primary pur- 
pose of their science the investigation of the production, dis- 
tribution and consumption of wealth; and questions of pub- 
lic policy are held to have a place in their inquiries only in 
so far as they introduce modifying conditions. This fact 
is shown by the general tendency of the economists of today to 
discard altogether the use of the qualifying adjective “politi- 
cal” and to term their science simply “economics.” It is still 
true, of course, that when the economists attempt to make 
practical applications of the principles which they have 
deduced, most of them are concerned with questions of the 
exercise by the state of this or that function, or the adoption 
by the law of this or that policy. But this is only the appli- 
cation of principles already determined. So far as economics 
is considered as a science or a philosophy, it is conceived 
as concerned solely with the discovery of the natural laws 
that control industry and of the psychic laws that regulate 
the conduct of men in their efforts to secure wealth and to 
obtain the greatest amount of benefit from its consumption. 

Political philosophy is related to the philosophy of his- 
tory only through its own history, but there its relationship 
is very intimate. Political theories, however abstract their 
form of statement, have ever been the product of the objective 
conditions and needs of their times. Also, though in much 
less measure, they have, when formulated, influenced the 
course of historical movements. Thus, in tracing their devel- 
opment, one necessarily discovers and discusses the same 
fundamental motive ideas which the philosophical historian 
has to deal with in his efforts to explain and rationalize the 
past. Thus, not only does an adequate grasp upon political 
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theory enable one correctly to determine the thoughts and 
intentions of men of the past, but a history of the development 
of political theories, in its reflection of the thoughts and 
actuating motives at the basis of important political move- 
ments, furnishes the historical student with an insight into 
the logic of events which he can obtain from no other source. 
Especially where, as in the history of the United States, ques- 
tions of constitutional right have required practical solution, 
a knowledge of political theory, and of its history, is of the 
greatest value. 

By a philosophy of law may be meant two things: First, 
an inquiry into the nature or source of obligation of the rules 
of conduct that are enforced by the governing power; or, 
secondly, a search for those principles which, from an ethical 
viewpoint, should be accepted as juridical. If we accept the 
view of the English Analytical School that all laws, in so 
far as they are laws at all, are the commands of the state, 
an inquiry into their nature and source of authority neces- 
sarily becomes a sitigle topic of a general political philosophy. 
If, however, following the general lead of Continental schools, 
it is held that enforcement by the state is but an incidental 
fact, and that in the truest sense laws derive their authority 
from their inherent rationality as tested by their consonance 
with abstract principles of right and their suitability to the 
civic needs of the people whose conduct they control, a phi- 
losophy of the law becomes in effect largely an ethical under- 
taking. 

With this explanation of the meaning of the term philoso- 
phy of law, we can see how necessarily intimate is its rela- 
tion with political philosophy. In so far as laws are viewed 
as commands of a political superior to a political inferior, 
from a sovereign to a subject, a legal philosophy is, as has 
been already said, nothing more than a particular branch 
of political inquiry. Also, when viewed as a search for ideal 
principles of right, its connection with political speculations 
is very close. For, in determining these ideal principles, the 
considerations involved are almost identical with those that 
the political philosopher has to bear in mind in his attempts to 
ascertain the elements of an ideal commonwealth. In fact, 
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the only important distinction between a system of ideal law 
and a political Utopia is that in the latter there must neces- 
sarily be included, in addition to the statement of the general 
principles of right which should be recognized, the outline 
of a scheme of governmental organization through which 
such principles are to be declared and enforced. 

By way of summary of our statement of the relation which 
political philosophy bears to other fields of speculative 
inquiry, it may be said that metaphysics, ethical philosophy, 
and political philosophy constitute the three divisions into 
which any general philosophical system is logically divisible. 
By metaphysics are determined the nature and essential 
attributes of man as a rational, moral being. Upon its con- 
clusions are based the principles which the ethicist declares. 
Finally the results reached by the ethicist are in turn those 
which it should be the aim of all political life to realize. 
Thus, to state the sequence in other words, metaphysics 
determines the possibility of human freedom, ethics lays 
down the principles by which it should be regulated, and pol- 
itics ascertains the means through which those principles 
may best receive recognition and enforcement. Thus, the 
final aim of philosophy is fulfilled. Without ethics and 
politics metaphysics is reduced to useless imaginings. With- 
out metaphysics ethics has no foundation for its premises, and 
without politics it is without the means of securing a realiza- 
tion of the aims which it declares desirable. Without meta- 
physics and ethics, politics is unable either to determine the 
relative values of different possible lines of public policy, or 
to establish grounds upon which political obedience may 
rightly be demanded. 

By way of final word, the writer would repeat what he 
has had occasion in an earlier paper to declare, that, though 
abundantly justified by its practical fruits, the greatest in- 
centive to the study of political theory is the pure intellec- 
tual delight which is to be obtained in the pursuit of any spec- 
ulative inquiry. Philosophy is the search for the essentially 
true and alone is able to satisfy the mind’s insatiable demand 
for the whence, the how, and, to use a scholastic term, the 
whatness or quiddity of human phenomena. Its results are, 
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therefore, satisfying apart from their practical value, and its 
method enticing by giving play to our highest intellectual 
faculties. At all times political speculation has occupied 
an important place in the general field of philosophy; and 
has attracted the attention of the greatest minds, from Plato 
and Aristotle, Augustine and Aquinas, Locke and Spinoza, 
to Kant and Hegel, Savigny and Austin, Jefferson and Mill. 
And, when we reflect upon it, what can be more provocative 
of inquiry than the nature of the corporative control to 
which all men submit in one form or another, and under 
which and because of which they have been able to progress 
from the lowest stages of savagery to the highest attainments 
of civilized life? What wonder that, apart from the pursuit 
of practical ends, the greatest minds should have been stirred 
to its critical examination ! 














George Brandes 


By Witcarp H. DurHam, 
Fellow in English in Yale University 


Of “The Emigrant Literature,” a series of lectures begun 
at Copenhagen by George Brandes, on November 3, 1871, 
and afterwards published as the first volume of “Main Cur- 
rents in Nineteenth Century Literature,” Ibsen wrote in 
1872: “It is one of those works which place a yawning gulf 
between yesterday and today. . . . . In twenty years 
one will not be able to comprehend how existence at home 
was possible before these lectures.” At Copenhagen they 
aroused a tremendous storm of controversy. Men waited 
hours in rain and snow to gain admission to the lecture hall. 
For weeks it was the main topic of conversation. The news- 
papers, without exception, attacked Brandes furiously. To 
gain insertion for a reply he had to pay at advertising rates. 
For years after, the Danish press was closed to him. He was 
called socialist, advocate of free love, blasphemer, atheist, 
a traitor to his country. No calumny, no lie failed to gain 
circulation and acceptance. 

Today, when at last the “Main Currents” is, as a whole, 
accessible in English, the casual reader finds there much 
to admire, some things to regret, nothing so electric as to 
account for this tremendous shock to the nerves of a people. 
Brandes’s work still arouses interest, but hardly excitement. 
Some of it is widely read, even in this country; more of it 
is quite neglected. One of his most interesting volumes has 
lain for twenty-seven years on the shelves of a great univer- 
sity library without a reader. Its pages have never been 
cut. 

Where are we to find an explanation for this great praise 
from a great man, for this violent assault, for this final mild 
approval and frequent indifference? In the man, and still 
more, in the people. 


I. 


In 1871 all Denmark, all Scandinavia, for that matter, was 
isolated from the thought of Europe. “For a number of 
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years back,” Brandes tells us, “an art had been cultivated in 
Denmark with growing success, the art of reading European 
literature and ignoring whatever in it was opposed to the 
national idea of what was to be found in European books. 
With whole schools of foreign literature the cultivated Dane 
had almost no acquaintance; and when, finally, as a conse- 
quence of political animosities, intellectual intercourse with 
Germany was broken off, the main channel was closed through 
which the intellectual developments of the day had been com- 
municated to Norway as well as to Denmark. French influ- 
ence was dreaded as immoral, and there was but little under- 
standing of the English language or spirit. In Denmark 
they looked to Norway as the land from which the literary 
renascence was to come, in Norway they looked to Den- 
mark, as the land of an older civilization, for trustworthy 
and searching criticism.”* 

The University of Copenhagen was living in the past. 
Hegelian principles were still the court of final resort in 
philosophy, Romanticism the last phase in literature. The 
Established Church, with its sixteenth century theology, its 
narrow piety, its dread of the unconventional, was a dominant 
force. The new in every line was anathema. 

The literary world was devoted to the dogma of “Art for 
Art’s sake,” but to it in a strange, perverted form. Brandes 
wrote of it: “The warring against writing with a purpose, 
and the low esteem in which such writing was held, are due 
to the acceptance of the Kantian doctrine of art for its own 
sake, which in France has been formulated into the watch- 
word L’art pour Vart. This doctrine (which, strange to say, 
has always been resisted in its one sensible and valid appli- 
cation, namely, as a protest against the imprisoning of art 
in a strange waistcoat of conventional morality) has long 
been applied in the North to the purpose of excluding all con- 
temporary thought from our poetry, drama, and romance, 
under the pretext that questions of the day are out of place 
in literature; literary art, like every other art, being its own 
end and aim. On one side we heard, ‘Poetry, literature, is 





*“Ibsen, Bjornsen, Critical Studies,” p. 154. 
6 
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not its own aim and end, it must and shall respect morality’— 
morality in this case being perfectly well understood to mean 
the conventions of polite society. On another, as soon as a 
work appeared which showed the influence of the ideas of 
the day, ‘Scientific poetry! problem play! Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, true literary art has no object and aim but itself.’ ”* 

In such a society, it is obvious, the passion, the vital force, 
that had made and kept alive the doctrines, the old ideas, had 
passed away. Only the husk was left, yet for that husk 
men fought, as they always have, more violently than for the 
living thing. Against the barrier of convention wave after 
wave of European thought had rolled and then had ebbed 
away, leaving it unharmed. The breach had to and did 
come from within. In Norway Bjérnsen and Ibsen were 
the heroes; in Denmark the man for the hour was George 
Brandes. 

II. 


Brandes was born at Copenhagen on the 4th of February, 
1842. He was educated at the University of Copenhagen, 
and apparently remained in Denmark until 1866. How 
much earlier his revolt against the spirit there dominant 
came, there is no means of knowing until his promised auto- 
biography appears. But, at any rate, 1866 brought its first 
public expression—an attack on the Danish philosopher, Ras- 
mus Neilson. Neilson in his philosophy made an attempt 
to reconcile religion and science, an attempt which to Brandes, 
with his inclination to Positivism, seemed a barrier to 
progress. Brandes took up the cudgels vigorously and urged 
the youth of Denmark to widen their intellectual horizon. 

The time of his complete emancipation was, however, not 
yet come. In esthetic problems he still adhered to the older 
methods, a fact clearly shown by his first impression of 
Ibsen. He was not yet ready to accept “Peer Gynt.” 

The years 1866-67, 1870-71, he spent in France and Italy, 
and in those years he thoroughly absorbed the prevailing views 
of philosophy and literature. On his return in 1871, the sit- 
uation in Denmark must have seemed more hopeless than 





*Ibid., page 158, 
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ever. He was already feared by the university authorities, 
and he was refused an appointment to the position of docent 
during the absence of Prof. Hauch. Thirty years had still 
to elapse before the university would receive him. 

But his lectures were not born of spleen but of a conscious- 
ness that he had the truth, and that the truth had to be pro- 
claimed. His letters seemed to Ibsen “like a cry of distress 
from one who has been left the sole survivor in some great 
tract where all other life is extinct.”* He felt himself to be 
passing through a tremendous crisis. But he realized that 
it was all in the day’s work, and his day’s work he did. 

It was this aspect of his work which aroused the pro- 
found admiration of Ibsen, and the terrific storm in Den- 
mark. Not Brandes as the historian of literature, but 
Brandes as the apostle of the modern spirit, brought forth 
acclamation and abuse. He dared to mention and even to 
praise, acts and beliefs which Danish society had agreed to 
ignore, and to his life and character were attributed all these 
things of which he spoke. 

We, however, are concerned with the more permanent val- 
ues of Brandes’s work. The contemporary attitude interests 
us only as an explanation of certain qualities which would 
otherwise be unintelligible. So it is necessary to consider 
the scope of his work, his method, his aims, and his results. 


ITT. 


Brandes’s work seems, at first sight, to be of infinite variety. 
He has published translations from French and from 
English; he has lectured in Russian, German, French and 
Danish ; he has edited a magazine; he has published a volume 
of poems; and he has written a large and goodly amount of 
criticism—descriptive, historical, ssthetic—dealing with 
lands, with men, and with literature. The Danish edition of 
his work numbers thirty-three volumes. Of these practically 
all, save the poenis, are accessible in German; the most impor- 
tant in English; and, with few exceptions, they may all be 
grouped under the caption of “Portraits.” There are por- 





*Ibsen’s Letters, p. 217. 
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traits at full length, miniatures, sketches ; isolated figures, and 
large groups; all the varieties imaginable; but they are 
always portraits. The eye is always on the men. Every- 
thing else is background. 

Of the two works de longue haleine the “Shakspere” is the 
more widely read and the least interesting. This, a work 
of Brandes’s last period, is, perhaps, in spite of the praise it 
has received, his least successful achievement. It represents 
a single figure of colossal size against an indistinct back- 
ground. None of the chapters on the times and the men of 
the times is given for its own sake. All of them are merely 
used as so many windows, the light from which is focused 
on the central figure. But the ultimate effect is not that of 
Michel Angelo, but that of Doré, not grandeur but size, and 
the size only serves to accentuate the defects. It is a not 
wholly successful tour de force. Criticism must be, for the 
present, reserved ; but it is well to note, in passing, the com- 
parative coarseness of the brushwork and the substitution of 
fancy for imagination. 

The other long work, the monumental “Main Currents in 
Nineteenth Century Literature,” is of another order, a six- 
act drama Brandes calls it, but the dramatic is not the most 
important note. It is rather six groups of men who together 
constitute a great painting. The method shows much that 
is akin to pointillisme. The pointillistes, such men as Monet 
and Hassam, have so clear a conception of a color value which 
they wish to paint that mixed pigments are inadequate to 
express it, and therefore they resolve it into its elements, and 
place in juxtaposition innumerable tiny points of those ele- 
mental colors, leaving the synthesis to the beholder. So 
Brandes brings together innumerable points of history and 
biography and criticism and leaves the reader to make the 
combination. He has his conception before him in all its 
vividness and he gives one a preliminary hint of its nature; 
but whoever will see that conception in all its fullness of 
splendid strength must have sharp eyes and a clear brain of 
his own. 

The advantages of the method are evident. It gives an 
otherwise unattainable luminous and truthful color. But 
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some eyes will always see dots of blue and yellow and never 
perceive that the two create a vivid green; and from some 
people in the same way the full import of the “Main Cur- 
rents” will probably be forever hidden. 

The work of lesser magnitude is remarkably wide in scope 
and covers the thirty odd years of Brandes’s activity. Space 
will not permit a detailed examination, but it should not be 
left unread. Ranging from the tentative stiffness of the first 
impression of Ibsen to the easy assurance of the last notes on 
Poland, it includes the carefully worked out “Lassalle,” the 
illuminating “Flaubert,” and the penetrating second study 
of Ibsen which, in brilliance and penetration of insight, 
Brandes has never surpassed. 

Common to all the volumes is the subjective starting point. 
Brandes is never the cold classicist; always the passionate 
impressionist. His own individuality is the dominant and 
unifying force. Wherefore, if an estimate of his worth as a 
critic is to be attempted it must be preceded by an analysis 
of his attitude toward men and toward life. 


IV. 


Brandes has, by reason of his insistence on the truth of the 
unlovely, been called a pessimist; he is in reality the most 
thoroughgoing optimist. Only the optimist can expose the 
foul wounds of humanity without a shudder. Oniy a Brown- 
ing could have discovered the “Ring and the Book” in the 
mire of the Franceschini trial; only a Brandes can study 
Dostoievsky and have no fear of the future of modern art. 

Brandes is not only without fear of modern tendencies; 
he is their insistent champion. Modernity is the key-note 
of his work, to such a degree that, like all devotees of the 
contemporaneous, he will soon become an antique. 

The cause of this temper of mind is not far to seek. The 
fanaticism of the proselyte is proverbial. The Protestant 
become Catholic is likely to be an Inquisitor; so Brandes. 
The man brought up in an atmosphere of weak Romanticism, 
entirely divorced from reality, once he has escaped, could 
find little reality save in the bald transcription of immediate 
fact and emotion. He who had been starved on the husks of a 
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narrow and conventional method, naturally came to hate the 
conventional in any form, and to exalt immoderately the 
advanced and the independent. 

And that which reaction caused, conflict confirmed. The 
ideas for which he struggled at so great a cost and for so 
long a time became bone of his bone and flesh of his flesh. 
All which his opponents represented became evil in his sight, 
even when he saw it in the tendency of bygone years. Hence 
his persistent and unfortunate disparagement of the Romantic 
movement. 

His first impressions of Romanticism were naturally those 
derived from Danish literature, a literature derived in its 
turn from Tieck, Hoffmann, and their German contempo- 
raries. Therefore Romanticism presented itself to him as a 
return to the medisval, a tendency which produced the un- 
real and the unnatural, which developed an often hysterical 
mysticism, and often led its followers into the Roman Cath- 
olic church. To be sure, in its Danish form the most extreme 
manifestations were avoided, but it was inextricably bound 
up with the German, and in that form Romanticism could not 
fail to be abhorrent to the reactionary. 

A failure to appreciate clearly the essential value of the 
Romantic mood is not, however, the most important result 
of Brandes’s extreme reaction. This affects merely one 
portion of his work, the other, his whole critical faculty. To 
get at it a moment’s digression is necessary. 

The main tenor of mid-nineteenth century philosophy was 
destructive. The forces of science, aided by the extrava- 
gances of an overconfident metaphysics, had produced a catas- 
trophe of an appalling nature. Systems reared and conse- 
crated by the thought of generations fell in ruins amid a 
cloud of dust which blinded men’s eyes to the vast deal 
which was left. Constructive philosophy, any all-embracing 
synthesis, seemed never again possible. The analyst reigned 
supreme. The immediate, the tangible, in thought and emo- 
tion, in science and in literature, seemed the sole reality. 

With this spirit Brandes became thoroughly imbued with 
a result which clearly appears in his formulation of the 
ultimate criterion of criticism. The value of a literary work 
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of art is to be guaged, he says, “by the originality and vigor 
of the spiritual life and of the emotion of which the work 
is an expression, together with its power of impressing these 
characteristics on the reader. All art is the expression of 
some motion, and has for its object the production of emo- 
tions.”’* 

This is the truth, but not the whole truth. The function 
of the intellect is not recognized. Emotion is not conceived 
of as purified and ordered, but as the individual’s direct 
apprehension of his environment. Anything else would 
savour of restraint, would be a barrier to the direct expres- 
sion of individuality, a thing which Brandes, in his preoc- 
cupation with immediate reality, covld not tolerate. But, in 
literature, emotion untempered by mind connotes an un- 
healthy subjectivity, inevitably becoming morbid, just as 
surely as the cold arrangement of collected facts merges 
literature into science. Only the harmonious interaction of 
the two produces that impassioned objectivity which has 
characterized the greatest masters. The value of this mean, 
as of so many others, Brandes does not realize. It may 
fairly be questioned whether a man recognizes its existence, 
even, who would identify the Shakspere of 1609 with 
Timon, of all men, and write of Shakspere’s part in the play 
as “a great lyrical outburst of bitterness, scorn and execra- 
tion.” 

But it might be urged that only by virtue of a rationalized 
emotion with all that it implies, the bringing of the flux 
of phenomena into the permanence of law, the vision of law 
sub specie aeternitatis——that only by virtue of this did 
Shakspere and Dante and Sopohocles become that which 
they were. If this is true, he who fails to perceive the value 
of such a vision is in no position to comprehend the greater, 
or to rate the lesser men. 

A second result of Brandes’s absorption of the spirit of 
his age, is, as it finds expression in his criterion, his insis- 
tence on originality. “Daring,” “advanced,” he frequently 
uses as words of praise. He will have none of the creed which 





*Main Currents, Vol. 6, p. 69. 
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exalts the force of the multitude at the expense of that of 
the great personality. Such an opinion is “foolish,” “ple- 
biam,” “the classic expression of middle-class envy.” But 
he does not stop here. It is not so much the great man as 
it is the great rebel that he admires. He is never so elo- 
quent about Shakspere as when he conceives him to be the 
lonely figure who scorns and defies a hostile world. But this 
sympathy with the isolated, unconquerable individual (in- 
creased as one is tempted to think, by his own experience) 
leads Brandes again from the truth. No one was ever less 
of a rebel than Shakspere. The great masterpiece is not 
an isolated phenomenon. One needs only to turn to his 
shelves to see that the greatest literary geniuses have not 
been the daring, the original men, but those who have truth- 
fully expressed the feelings and the convictions of the age 
which has produced them, or of which they are a part. 

Of this doctrine the party which Brandes represents would 
have none. They carried individualism to that impossible 
extreme which has already produced the reaction—a reac- 
tion of which the development of Maurice Barrés, and his 
recent election to the Academy, is a striking manifestation. 
The extravagant exploitation of personality has had its day 
and ceased to be, its exponents are already being forgotten, 
and only Brandes’s other qualities will keep him from shar- 
ing their oblivion. 

The characteristics of Brandes’s attitude toward the world 
are, then, in brief, an unjust disparagement of the conven- 
tional, and all that it implies; an over emphasis on the sub- 
jective element in literature; and an undue exaltation and 
isolation of the individual. Their effect on his work is 
obvious, and needs only the most summary review. 

The “Shakspere,” of course, suffers most. The most 
healthy of geniuses was inevitably misunderstood by the nat- 
ural product of the most unhealthy of centuries. With this 
exception, the failure is more one of judgment than of vision, 
and, as has been seen, Brandes is only incidentally a judge. 
His portraits, on the other hand, are the clearer for this bias 
of mind. For, with the one notable and a very few minor 
exceptions, Brandes’s subjects were of his own century, or 
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from the directly preceding years, and were the more per- 
fectly comprehended because he was so much in sympathy 
with the spirit of the century, and felt so keenly the causes 
of that spirit. 

Of course the bias of mind makes itself felt very keenly 
when he deals with a man wholly familiar, but once it is 
thoroughly understood, it may be easily allowed for and 
guarded against where men who are merely names, the Din- 
gelatedts and Katkéfs, are under discussion. 

He does not show completely any man’s character, but that 
not even Titian did. With all his narrowness—which he 
always exasperatingly assumes to be breadth of view—and 
with all his limitations, Brandes remains one of the great 
latter-day critics. Compared to Sainte-Beuve, it goes with- 
out saying that— but no, comparisons are deceitful; under 
their influence we should presently be reproaching Brandes 
for not having the merits which would not fit in with his 
own—the delicacy of Pater, or the comprehensive grasp of 
Brunetiére. It is more to the point to appreciate the quali- 
ties which he has; the remarkable adaptability of the 
man who can write well of both Lassalle and Barante; the 
keenness of vision which produced the invaluable studies of 
Heine, of Ibsen, of Mme. de Stiel; the charm of style, and 
the greater charm of the man; and, perhaps most striking 
of all, the intellectual vigor which could conceive and carry 
out the great plan of the “Main Currents,” a work that is 
literally monumental. 











Essayists: Old and New 


By Epwim Mis, 
Professor of English Literature in Trinity College 


It may be accounted a piece of good luck for an editor 
when he receives in one season the definitive life of Charles 
Lamb, a new edition of Stevenson, and two volumes of crit- 
icism by the most promising, if not the ablest, critic now liv- 
ing in America.* Especially as they came at a time when 
there was leisure for reading them as they deserve to be read 
—a long siege of outside work ended, the next QuaRTERLY 
far enough off to cause no thought of the reviews to be writ- 
ten, and withal long February nights—-silent lamp-light 
evenings by the fire. There was the joy of reading two mas- 
ters long held in high esteem, and one whose star is only now 
just above the horizon. There are times when we wish to get 
as far away as possible from the consideration of any sort 
of acute problems, when one would go to books as to the 
woods in the spring time—for recreation and peace of mind. 
In a word, all the circumstances were favorable for com- 
plete enjoyment, the wholehearted absorption in these books. 

Three men could not be more different in temperament, or 
in environment, or in the work accomplished, and yet there 
is the unity of an enthusiasm for great literature. Who ever 
loved books with a more personal affection than Lamb? 
From the time that he pointed out to Coleridge the excellen- 
cies of the newly discovered “Compleat Angler” he was an in- 
terpreter of his seventeenth century masters—“sweetest 
names and whose names are a rich perfume.” How he got 
some of the books for his own library is charmingly set forth 
in “Old China,” where Bridget Elia recalls the poverty of the 
early days. She is speaking of a folio edition of Beaumont 





*Tue Lire oF CHARLES Lams. By E.V. Lucas. New York: Putman, 1905. 

Tue BIOGRAPHICAL EDITIONOF ROBERT LOWISSTEVENSON. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1905. 

Tue SHELBURNE Essays, (II and III). By Paul Elmer More. New York 
Putman, 1905. 
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and Fletcher: “Do you remember how we eyed it for weeks 
before we could make up our minds to the purchase, and had 
not come to a determination till it was near 10 o’clock of 
the Saturday night, when you set off from Islington, fearing 
you should be too late—and when the old bookseller with 
some grumbling opened his shop, and by the twinkling taper 
(for he was setting bedwards) lighted out the relic from his 
dusty treasures—and when you lugged it home, wishing it 
were twice as cumbersome—and when you presented it to 
me—and when we were exploring the perfectness of it (col- 
lating, you called it)—and:while I was repairing some of 
the loose leaves with paste, which your impatience would not 
suffer to be left till day-break—was there no pleasure in 
being a poor man?” One of the keenest pleasures Lamb had 
was in examining the books at the British museum or the 
Bodleian: “What a place to be in is an old library! : 

I seem to inhale learning walking amid their foliage, and 
the odor of their old, moth-scented coverings is fragrant as 
the first blooms of those sciential apples which grew amid 
the happy orchard.” 

And who ever expressed, as well as Stevenson, the pure 
enjoyment of reading romances: “In anything fit to be 
called by the name of reading, the process itself must be 
absorbing and voluptuous; we should gloat over a book, be 
clean rapt out of ourselves, and rise from the perusal, our 
mind filled with the busiest, kaleidoscopic dance of images, 
incapable of sleep or of continuous thought. The words, if 
the book be eloquent, should run thenceforward in our ears 
like the noise of breakers, and the story, if it be a story, repeat 
itself in a thousand colored pictures to the eye.” In “A Pen- 
ny Plain” he tells of his purchases when he was a boy: “That 
shop was a lodestone rock for all that bore the name of a boy. 
They could not pass it by, nor, having entered it, leave it. 

: For such joys of paradise he could have faced 
the Terror of Jamaica himself. Every sheet we fingered was 
another lightning glance into obscure, delicious story . . 
On what gay feet he ran, and how he laughed aloud in exul- 
tation! I can hear that laughter still.” While Mr. More’s 
enthusiasm for books is more restrained, and his criticism 
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better balanced than that of Lamb or Stevenson, there is felt 
in all his essays the real passion of literature, “that perfect 
flower of the contemplative intellect.” He, more than either, 
gives his life to the study and criticism of literature, for it is 
his faith that “the best and most durable acts of mankind are 
the ideals and emotions that go to make up its books.” 


A 


Mr. Lucas now crowns his years of faithful work on the 
definitive edition of Lamb’s complete works with what will 
surely prove to be the authorative and final life of Lamb. 
He has brought to his task something of hero-worship for 
Lamb, and the greatest energy in ferreting out any clue that 
might lead to clearer and more definite knowledge of any in- 
cident of his life. He has incorporated into the biography 
all the passages in Lamb’s essays that are in any way auto- 
biographical, he has printed all the best letters and inserted 
in their proper places all passages in his or his sister’s writ- 
ings, that bear in any way on the incidents of his life. Fur- 
thermore, he has used freely all contemporary sources, notably 
the diary of Henry Crabb Robinson (which he prints from the 
original manuscript), the essays of Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt and 
Hood, and the letters of Coleridge and the Wordsworths. To 
these he has added contemporary and even later criticisms of 
Lamb’s works. It is no wonder then that we have two large 
volumes, notwithstanding the fact that Lamb was in no sense 
a man of action. There are few events to keep the story of his 
life “going.” Nor does the author compensate for this lack 
of movement by skill of interpretation and penetrating criti- 
cism. It is, therefore, another one of those long biographies 
that show the lack of qualities that make Boswell’s and Lock- 
hart’s so conspicuous. 

But I hardly have the heart to suggest the limitations of a 
book that must interest any one who has come in any way 
under the spell of Charles and Mary Lamb and their friends. 
Such a one will find few dull pages. If the essays are quoted 
unduly, what essays do we have so full of personal charm ? 
Can one ever grow tired of Lamb’s letters than which there 
are none better in the English language? And the reader is 
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in good company even when the story wanders far afield from 
Lamb. When all is said it is well to know everything about 
cne man and it may now be safely said that we know more 
about Lamb than we know about any other man in English 
literature except Dr. Johnson. 

And in this intimate and minute knowledge there is no dis- 
illusionment. We can say with Mr. More, who in a recent 
balanced critical study of Lamb, says: “I think today if such 
a conversation (he refers to Hazlitt’s essay ‘On Persons One 
Would Wish to Have Seen’) should occur that Lamb’s own 
name would be almost the first to arise on the lips of any lover 
of literature. Other writers—great poets and philosophers 
and novelists—we may admire more for their accomplish- 
ment, but none of these has so endeared himself to us person- 
ally as ‘Elia,’ none of them is cherished in our imagination 
with so sweet a savor.” It is true that much is revealed in 
the book of Lamb’s intemperance—the author has not white- 
washed his hero—but he says the last word on that point when 
he concludes: “Whatever injury may have been done to re- 
spectability by Lamb’s excesses were so much gain to Wit and 
Good Humor.” Lamb was connected with a rather ragged 
regiment whom he found “floating on the surface of society ;” 
he was kind to them; they in turn gave him his initiation 
into the life of a humorist, and yet he was not of them any 
more than Shakspere was of those who gathered with him at 
the Mermaid. Lamb was distinguished from all his Bohe- 
mian companions by his success in business—a fact made 
prominent in this latest biography. He started out in the 
South Sea House with a salary of forty pounds a year and 
wound up in the East India House with a salary of 730 
pounds, and at fifty retired on a pension of 450. Although 
he fretted over the drudgery, saying that the dead timber of 
the desk had entered into his soul, yet in a letter to Bernard 
Barton he indicated the real value of the work: “There is corn 
in Egypt while there is cash in Leadenhall. You and I are 
something besides being writers, thank God.” The attention 
to business steadied him and helped him to do the kind of 
writing that he wanted to do. 

Above all, his success in business enabled him to make a 
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comfortable home for Mary Lamb. Whatever else Lamb may 
have done or may not have done, he will have his lasting 
claim to the love of mankind by reason of his love for his sis- 
ter. There is not time here to speak of the tragedy of their 
lives—how it saddened and yet sweetened and strengthened 
his character. Mr. Lucas makes clearer than ever before that 
Mary Lamb was most intimately connected with every phase, 
almost every incident, of her brother’s life. His feeling for 
her was nobler than self-sacrifice—there was not enough self- 
consciousness in it for that. “There is something of dishon- 
esty in any pleasure I take without her,” he said. They live to- 
gether in these pages as they did in life, as they are in Cary’s 
picture, which is the frontispiece of the book. They read 
together, wrote their “Tales from Shakspere” on opposite 
sides of the same table, went to theatres together, took jour- 
neys into different parts of England, and, alas! they walked 
together across the fields to the asylum. 

The most significant revelation in the book is that of 
Lamb’s love of and proposal to Miss Kelly, the actress. To 
one who had accepted Mr. Ainger’s statement that Lamb de- 
liberately sacrificed any inclination to marry in order that he 
might care for his sister, thé story of this romance comes as 
a shock, but if the letter is read carefully it is seen to be an 
invitation to the young girl to marry him and his sister. For- 
tunately neither Ann Simmons—the Anna of the sonnets and 
the Alice of the essays, nor Hester Savory—whose memory 
Lamb keeps forever fresh by his incomparable poem—, nor 
Miss Kelly, became Mrs. Lamb. None of them would have 
been to him what his sister was—and we should not have had 
a union of affection which is what we conceive of as a mar- 
riage in heaven. 

Mary Lamb was her brother’s hostess on the famous Thurs- 
day nights when their friends gathered about them. Not the 
least valuable feature of the book is the account of these even- 
ings. What a group they make—all sorts and conditions of 
men and women and children. The inscription which Lamb 
thought of as appropriate for his tombstone was “Here 
Charles Lamb loved his brethren of mankind.” He was tol- 
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erant in the broadest sense of that word. He belonged to no 
party or sect: he was “in all camps where whatever was in- 
teresting abode.” Lamb was too much interested in his fellows 
to forego their company because he could not agree with their 
views. He said to Tom Moore when he met him: “Till now 
I have felt an antipathy to you, but now that I have seen you 
I shall like you ever after,” and the remark indicated the 
way in which he could see the good in men. Although he 
laughed at absent-minded George Dyer, he loved him and 
took him into his own house that he might take care of him. 
He said of Manning, to whom he wrote some of his best let- 
ters, “He will leave the world without any one hardly but 
me knowing how stupendous a creature he is.” He was on 
intimate terms with men as far removed as Bernard Barton 
the Quaker and Godwin the Freethinker, Hazlitt the most 
extreme of radicals and Southey the most intolerant of con- 
servatives. Coleridge and Wordsworth figure prominently in 
these pages as they did in his life. 

They are all here—with Lamb as the central figure. To 
read the thirty-first chapter of the first volume of this book 
and Stevenson’s essay on “Talk and Talkers” is to realize 
what is meant by a literary atmosphere. 


II. 


Tolerant as Lamb was of all sorts of men, he yet confessed 
to an imperfect sympathy with the Scotchman. He could 
never have written his inimitable sketch if he had known 
Robert Louis Stevenson, who said: “The happiest lot on earth 
is to be born a Scotchman . . . . Somehow life is 
warmer; the hearth burns more redly; the lights of home 
shine softer on the rainy street; the very names, endeared in 
verse and music, cling nearer round our hearts.” Stevenson’s 
love of Edinburgh was like Lamb’s love of London: “There 
are no stars so fair as Edinburgh street lamps. When I forget 
thee, Auld Reekie, may my right hand forget her cunning.” 

Nor was distinctness of nationality the only difference 
between the two men. Stevenson’s romantic adventures 
across the plains of America and to the far away islands of 
the East would have been inconceivable to Lamb, who went 
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only to Paris, where he haunted the bookstalls. And yet dif- 
ferent as they were in nearly every respect, they were both 
Bohemians haunted with duty, and steadied by an inherent 
common sense and manliness; they both lived in an atmos- 
phere of cordial friendship; they were both great talkers and 
letter-writers. That which will always link their names, how- 
ever, is that they were both masters of the personal essay. 
There is no better apology for this form of writing than 
Stevenson’s own words which indicate also the charm of his 
essays: “Memories of childhood and youth, portraits of those 
who have gone before us in the battle-—taken together, they 
build up a face that I ‘have loved long since and lost a while,’ 
the face of what was once myself. This has come by accident; 
I had no design at first to be autobiographical; I was but 
led away by the charm of beloved memories and by regret for 
the irrevocable dead; and when my own young face (which is 
the face of the dead also) began to appear in the well as by a 
kind of magic I was the first to be surprised at the occur- 
rence.” 

It is of Stevenson the essayist that I would write rather 
than the novelist, or the traveler, or the poet, or the letter 
writer. Of the new biographical edition of his works I have 
received “Memories and Portraits,” “Virginibus Puerisque,” 
“Familiar Studies of Men and Books,” and “Across the 
Plains.” They could not well be in better form—handy and 
of large clear type and excellent binding. In these volumes 
one finds the real Stevenson. There are bits of his own life 
as intimate as any of his letters,—witness “Some College 
Memories,” and “A College Magazine.” There are portraits 
of his friends and relatives, worthy to be read at the same 
time as those of Elia. There are experiences of travel as 
interesting as any in his books of travel. While there is not 
room enough in an essay for the thrilling effects of his ro- 
mances, in “Memoirs of an Islet,’ “Lantern Bearers,” and 
“Random Memories,” we have the background of his tales: 
“After a dozen services in various fields, the little sunlight 
pictures of the past still shine in the mind’s eye with not a 
line defaced, not a tint impaired.” 

And then in the essays we have the preacher of a sane and 
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healthy gospel of life. Henry James says somewhere that to 
the end of Stevenson’s days the preacher and the pirate strug- 
gled for the mastery of his imagination, “and the preacher had 
the underhold.” He might have added, too, the idler, for 
nobody has done justice to the art of vagrancy, or truancy, 
as has Stevenson in his “Apology for Idlers.” One sees the 
other Stevenson best in “Aes Triplex,” “El Dorado,” “A 
Christmas Sermon,” “Pulvis et Umbra.” There is in these 
essays and in many a wise remark here and there in nearly all 
his writings something of the spirit of the metaphysical 
divinity which he heard about his cradle, but it is tempered 
by geniality, good sense and humor. The warm and palpitat- 
ing facts of life are always there. 


III. 


Lamb and Stevenson both wrote literary criticism, but Mr. 
More finds in Lamb’s remarks on Shakspere and other drama- 
tists an air of unsubstantiality and speaks of Stevenson’s 
“unreasoning enthusiasm” for George Meredith. There are 
moods when one likes strongly individual, impressionistic 
criticism—there is frequently wisdom in it and always inter- 
est—but there is a vast difference between that and the work 
of such critics as Matthew Arnold or James Russell Lowell or, 
to come to our own day, the author of the “Shelburne Essays.” 
It is the old difference between the romantic and the classical 
critic. In the former, the personal equation, and the feeling 
of the moment count for much; it is necessary to give a 
rational explanation of opinions. In the latter “we have that 
looking before and after, that linking of literary movements 
with the great currents of human activity, which has become 
a part of criticism along with the growth of the historical 
method.” 

Even a casual glance at Mr. More’s record will serve to 
show how well fitted he is to play the role of the critic as out- 
lined by him in the passage just quoted. As assistant in 
Sanskrit at Harvard and as professor of classical literature 
at Bryn Mawr he made himself proficient in the ancient 
literature of the East and the West. He is thoroughly at 
home in modern literature. He has thus the furnishings and 
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the methods of the most accomplished of modern scholars. 
As literary editor of the Independent and more recently of the 
New York Evening Post, he has done much to raise the stan- 
dard of contemporary criticism. The literary value of the 
last named paper has been greatly enhanced by the editor’s 
reviews of books. Surely a better time has come in America 
when one can pick up a Saturday edition of the Post and find 
criticism of such high merit as Mr. More writes when he 
makes a new edition of an old writer, or a biography, or a 
volume of essays, the basis of a penetrating and illuminating 
study. His industry and learning are not more notable than 
his integrity of mind and passion for truth. 

So well is this work done that the studies may rightly be 
preserved in the more permanent form of volumes of essays. 
They will not be popular essays, they may seem at first glance 
to lack interest, but if the reader will read them carefully he 
will soon come to the conclusion that these volumes contain 
the wisest and best balanced criticism that we have had dur- 
ing the past decade or more. Mr. More can take some old 
literary problem like that of Shakspere’s sonnets and throw a 
flood of light on it. He discusses Whittier as the poet of the 
simpler domestic life rather than as the abolitionist; and 
declares at the end of a most searching criticism of Swin- 
burne that if it were obligatory to choose between them he 
would surrender “the wind-swept rhapsodies of Swinburne 
for the homely conversation of Whittier.” This statement 
suggests another strong point in his criticism; he has but 
little sympathy with those who would set up the canon of art 
for art’s sake, or who would affect the manner of the prophet 
of a new cult. His common sense is always evident. When 
Kipling or Fitzgerald, or Meredith, is borne along on a tidal 
wave of popularity, he knows how to keep his head and give 
the judgment of the future. Equally notable is his ability 
to interpret some new writer like Lafcadio Hearn, or some 
long established writer like Charles Lamb. 

The best essay in the two volumes is that on Sainte-Beuve. 
Mr. More here presents in an admirable way the function 
of criticism in general and the distinctive work of the great 
Frenchman. Unconsciously he outlines his own work in 
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America, for one need have no hesitancy in using these 
words to indicate the ideals he has before him: “Yet cer- 
tainly the best and most durable acts of mankind are the 
ideals and emotions that go to make up its books, and to de- 
scribe and judge the literature of a country, to pass under 
review a thousand systems and reveries, to point out the mean- 
ing of each, and so write the annals of the human spirit, to 
pluck out the heart of each man’s mystery and set it before 
the mind’s eye quivering with life,—if this not be a labor of 
immense creative energy the word has no sense to my ear.” 
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Tue Brorsers’ War. By JohnC. Reed. Boston: Little, BrownandCo., 
1905,—viii, 456. 


This book should be read in all parts of the country, for it 
will surely minister to the development of that national 
spirit which has for all these years struggled against the sec- 
tionalism of both sections. The title is a most felicitous one, 
for on every page there is evidence of the fraternal spirit. 
Mr. Reed, a contemporary of Stephens and Toombs, mani- 
fests a breadth of view, and a power of careful discrimina- 
tion that links him with the best forces of present life. The 
prodigious learning of the author, his brilliant marshalling 
of facts and incidents, his vivid portraits of Calhoun, Toombs 
and Webster, and his well defined style—somewhat diffuse 
and heightened at times, but throbbing with life and elo- 
quence in the best passages—all these virtues and others 
that might be mentioned are secondary to his fairmind- 
ness and tolerance. The book differs from the well balanced 
and scientific work of such a trained historian as Professor 
Fleming. It appeals more to the hearts and consciences of 
men—it is a plea for both sections to know one another that 
they may love one another. 

The book has a definite historical value. It may be 
doubted if in any book of this size the causes of the Civil 
War have been set forth with such penetration and fairness. 
The presentation of the conflict between Southern national- 
ization and American nationalization and the analysis of the 
economic conditions of the two sections are done in a mas- 
terly way. And always in the background of these forces are 
the unseen powers that were moving toward abolition of slav- 
ery and the permanent establishment of the American union. 
The Southern people were honestly fighting against the inevi- 
table. The greatest tribute that can be passed on the South- 
ern generals is that “for four years they kept the fates, banded 
against them, uneasy.” 
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Mr. Reed goes further than this in his point of view. 
If he urges the people of the North to be just to Toombs and 
Davis and even Yancey, he has made that appeal doubly effec- 
tive by showing a vital understanding of New England life. 
He does not hesitate to say that in certain important respects 
this civilization was ahead of all ancient or modern civiliza- 
tions. “Huw insignificant is the muster roll of any other 
part of our country.” He is even just to the abolitionists 
although he points out the limitation of their knowledge of 
slavery. “The root-and-branch abolitionist, even in his wild- 
est moments, was just as conscientious as Robert Lee when 
he was defending the soil of his native soil.” They were 
“trained and educated by the powers directing evolution, 
and they were constrained to do not their own will, but 
that of these mighty powers.” Mr. Reed even confesses to 
having read “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” four times ; “chapter after 
chapter in which I follow the action with breathless interest.” 
No more heartfelt tribute has been paid to Lincoln and 
Webster than the words that are found at the end of the chap- 
ter on Webster: “He and Lincoln were the supereminent 
Americans who could never, never forget that the people 
of the other section were their own full-blood brothers and 
sisters. They are the supreme exponents of that American 
brotherhood, more deeply founded and more lasting than 
either one of the nationalizations which we have explained, 
out of which a continental and then a world-union is to come.” 

The book reaches a natural climax at the end of the fif- 
teenth chapter. It is a great pity that Mr. Reed took up in 
this volume a consideration of the race problem. One might 
agree entirely with him and yet see that it was a mistake. It 
breaks the unity of the book and by its somewhat radical pro- 
position of a separate State for the negroes will keep many 
people from feeling the full force of the rest of the volume. 
And yet if there is justification for this departure it is in the 
golden words which he utters in introducing his discussion: 
“‘Amid all her gettings let the South get calmness upon every- 
thing connected with the race question. We should ungrudg- 
ingly recognize that the difference of the Northern masses 
from us in opinion is natural and honest. Let us hear their 
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expressions with civility and then without warmth and show 
of disrepect give the reasons for our contrary faith.” Ad- 
mirable as are these words they are paralleled by many pages 
in this book. The most remarkable portion is the appendix— 
an article written in 1876 on “The Old and the New South,” 
in which the author strikingly set forth many of the ideas de- 
veloped here at greater length. E. M. 


‘ 


Crvm War aND RECONSTRUCTION IN ALABAMA. By Walter L. Fleming. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1905, 815 pp. 


As the author of “Civil War and Reconstruction in Ala- 
bama,” Professor Fleming takes the rank of one of the fore- 
most students and scholars of the Reconstruction period. 
Even a most casual glance at his foot-notes will convince 
one of the vast range of material which he has had at his 
command and of which on the whole he has made successful 
use. A study of the material accessible in the government 
publications, in the biographies, letters, pamphlets and news- 
papers innumerable furnishes most students of Reconstruc- 
tion a task quite overpowering in its magnitude. But Pro- 
fessor Fleming has extended the field of his research and, 
by interviews with ex-slave-holders, ex-slaves and survivors 
in general of this period has added both scope and effect to 
his work. Only students who have pursued research work 
on similar problems will fully appreciate many interesting 
details thus added by Professor Fleming. 

More than any other writer thus far, Professor Fleming 
has dealt in a comprehensive way with one of the important 
chapters in Reconstruction history. Reconstruction is treated 
and rightly so, as reconstruction in the churches, in the 
schools, on the farms, in the normal life of the people, 
as well as the political life of the society which had been 
turned into chaos by the war. His section on “Domestic 
Life,” treating such topics as Life on the Farm, Home 
Industries, Clothes and Fashions, Society in 1861, Social 
Life during the War, marks out a line of study which 
has been too much neglected in studies of Reconstruction. 
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To understand, in any adequate sense, the society of 1865- 
1875, one must understand the society existing on the eve 
of the Civil War. This society Professor Fleming has 
endeavored to reproduce for us. The many maps showing the 
distribution of the population and its classes, its division on 
given political questions, maps showing the paths of devasta- 
tion wrought by invading armies, the valuable tables of 
statistics, like that on page 574, for instance, giving in paral- 
lel columns the administration expenses of the State govern- 
ment in the years of carpet-bag rule in contrast with the 
years succeeding, or that on page 314, giving the list of wit- 
nesses who furnished testimony to the Congressional com- 
mittee with the States of their birth and their present occu- 
pations indicated, are but illustrations of the many valuable 
details which makes Professor Fleming’s book a mine of im- 
portant data to any student of Reconstruction. 

Although admitting and appreciating the distinct ser- 
vice which Professor Fleming has rendered the students of 
Reconstruction, some students will find it difficult to accept 
some of his points of view and conclusions. A careful study 
of the speeches, the long debates of the Reconstruction era, 
and a somewhat detailed study of the genesis, development 
and adoption of negro suffrage as a condition of Reconstruc- 
tion, causes one to feel that Professor Fleming has failed to 
give an adequate statement of the trend of feeling at the 
North. Did not the South’s rejection of the Fourteenth 
Amendment as a part of the Reconstruction plan naturally 
provoke the more radical program of Congress in passing the 
Fifteenth? The author’s treatment of the Freedman’s Bu- 
reau is not altogether free from prejudice—a defect that to 
some extent appears in other portions of this excellent book. 

S. L. Mirus. 


SELECTED READINGS tn Pusiic Finance. By Charles J. Bullock. Boston: 
Ginn and Company, 1906,—viii, 671 pp. 
This is the latest volume of the series of “Selections and 
Documents in Economies,” published under the general edi- 
torship of Professor Ripley of Harvard University. The 
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fundamental idea of the series is the application of the case 
system of the law schools to the teaching of economics. In 
this volume Professor Bullock “aims to bring together under 
one cover the collateral reading needed for a general course 
in public finance.” This is to supplement the instruction 
usually given by way of lectures and text-books. 

Professor Bullock opens his book with a review of the 
literature of public finance. Two chapters are then devoted 
to readings on public expenditures. The following sixteen 
chapters have to do with taxation and public revenues. Next 
come five chapters on public debts and three chapters on 
financial legislation and administration. The readings are 
well selected and representative, from sources both new and 
old. One would be glad to find somewhat more space de- 
voted to public expenditures—especially to the expenditures 
of American States and municipalities. Chapters X, on 
“Capitation Taxes” and XI on “The General Property Tax” 
both contain extracts from the work of Professor G. E. Bar- 
nett on the tax system of North Carolina. 

This volume of collateral reading will be warmly received 
by teachers of public finance and its use will certainly serve 
to improve the quality of instruction offered in that subject. 
It makes the necessary reading more accessible to students 
than is possible even at the best college or university libraries; 
it makes immediately available a judicious selection from 
the best writings of the best authorities such as instructors 
could only very imperfectly approach by assignment of 
library reading to students; and it is of especial advantage 
for instruction in institutions which have only limited library 
equipment in the department of economics. W. H. G. 





MOoNTAIGNE, MICHEL DE. By Edward Dowden. Philadelphia: J. B. 

Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, 1905, 383 pp. 

This volume announcing a series of studies entitled 
“French Men of Letters” is another refreshing testimonial 
of the awakening interest in French literature on the part 
of their neighbors across the channel. And it is very fitting 
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that the first author studied be Montaigne, known since 1603 
to the English public through John Florio’s classic transla- 
tion of the Essays. Montaigne offers the unique spectacle of 
a French author professing no creed and no definitely phrased 
philosophy of life. His Essays by which he is and will be 
known, are a rich revelation of the mental life of a man who 
looked upon the world with a frank open gaze. He sought to 
see there mankind in all its diversity of manners and charac- 
ter. Chatting to the reader by his study fire, as he reflects 
upon the ways of men, he candidly presents these reflections 
as those of Michel de Montaigne, whose life alone he can 
reveal. 

Any study of Montaigne must rest largely on the Essays 
themselves. They will ever be the true biography. Prof. 
Dowden does give, however, a substantial summary of the 
facts of his life as far as they are known by other sources. 
His treatment of them is both sound and useful. The.body 
of the book comprises a study of the Essays. He sketches for 
us in condensed form the changing moods of Montaigne as 
revealed in them. But it is a serious question whether any 
successful condensation can thus be made of reflections whose 
interest is largely that of a series of mood pictures united 
only by the determination to reveal them impartially. To 
strip the thought of its context is to lose sight of the Prome- 
theus-like face of moralizer and ind but a dull moralizing as 
the residue. Hence the book as a whole is hardly to be read 
before and apart from a reading of the Essays themselves. 
But, as it stands, Prof. Dowden’s book is a solid study that 
will command respect for its sound presentation of useful 
information. It places within the reach of English readers 
the information needed to accompany Florio’s rendering of 
the Essays. Ausert M. Wess. 


ConstrruTionaL Law ix THE UnrrepStates. By Emlin McClain. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1905,—xxxviii, 438 pp. 
Justice McClain has written this volume for the American 

Citizen Series with the object of giving to non-professional 

students an intelligent conception of the constitutional law of 
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the United States, both State and federal. Taken in connec- 
tion with Professor Hart’s companion volume on “Actual 
Government,” it furnishes a comprehensive and satisfactory 
presentation of the whole American governmental system. 
Professor Hart has given us a description of the actual work- 
ings of the State and federal governments and their various 
departments. With him “the text of constitutions and of 
statutes is only the enveloping husk; the,real kernel is that 
personal interest and personal action which vitalizes govern- 
ment.” Hence he devotes much attention to what is extra- 
constitutional but none the less important in our government. 
Justice McClain’s work, on the other hand, is an exposition 
of the fundamental principles of an established system. He 
seeks to enable his reader “to reach a rational and correct con- 
ception of the nature and meaning of the constitutions of the 
United States and of his State, and to understand the essential 
features of the governments provided for by such constitu- 
tions.”” Both books treat the American governmental system 
as a whole. National, State and local governments are all 
dealt with as integral parts of the system. The two books 
form a noteworthy contribution to the study of political insti- 
tutions in America. 

Like the other books of the American Citizen Series, Jus- 
tice McClain’s “Constitutional Law” is fully provided with 
bibliographical information. There are also some pages of 
suggestions for students, teachers, and readers as to the best 
methods of using the book. For non-professional purposes 
it is clearly the best work on the subject available. 

W. H. G. 
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